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nro.  A  A 


Seliavior  of  Susiness  .M.en  in  a  Changing  AaT orlJ 

Rise  of  Business  Statesmanship 
Survey  of  the  Business  Road  We  Have  Traveled 

We  must  be^n  with  a  survey  of  the  types  of  business  which  have 
ensted  throughout  the  known  ages.  In  no  other  way  can  we  obtain 
a  perspective  for  understanding  the  present  and  for  anticipating  the 
future.  In  no  other  way  can  we  become  accustomed  to  the  idea  and 
the  fact  of  eternal  change,  which  is  the  life  of  society  as  of  nature. 

That  there  ever  was  a  pre-capitalistic  stage  may  be  doubted,  though 
such  a  view  has  been  maintained.  If  by  capitalism  we  mean  a  system 
of  getting  a  living  through  the  use  of  capital  goods,  then  only  the  ape 
man  or  the  pithecanthropus  erectus  could  have  escaped  it.  Capital 
goods,  such  as  tools  and  weapons,  have  been  essential  to  known 
primitive  tribes.  The  full-fledged  man,  using  fire  and  possessing  a 
sense  of  humor,  probably  lived  tens  of  thousands  of  years  in  a  primi¬ 
tive  capitalism  but  without  any  business  at  all. 

At  many  points  in  the  study  of  business  history  we  observe  how 
men  have  distorted  the  word  capitalism.  It  is  made  to  have  propa¬ 
ganda  value  rather  than  scientific  value  as  a  concept  useful  in  human 
evolution.  The  great  struggles  have  been  and  promise  to  continue  to 
be  not  against  capitalism  but  between  different  t3rpes  of  capitalism. 
The  careless  and  unjustifiable  uses  of  the  term  capitalism  have  been 
noted  in  my  article  on  “What  is  Capitalism  in  the  Light  of  History?” 
published  in  this  Bulletin  for  October,  1947.  In  that  article  there 
are  seven  births  of  capitalism  set  forth,  all  strung  out  over  the  centu¬ 
ries  of  known  civilization. 

It  was  the  business  man,  the  little  fellow,  who  created  our  private 
business  capitalism.  The  petty  capitalist  of  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  probably  gave  rise  to  several  layers  of  town  civilization,  in 
which  much  trade  and  a  little  industry  were  carried  on.  And  it  has 
been  this  petty  capitalist  who  has  continued  to  re-create  towns  in  the 
mediaeval  and  modern  periods,  in  Europe  and  in  America.  The  work 
of  his  hand  and  brain  fashioned  a  local  market,  small  shops  and  small 
stores,  and  a  town  government  and  culture.  The  traveling  merchants 
were  petty  capitalists,  useful  but  not  very  promising. 

After  a  long  period  of  petty  capitalism  came  mercantile  capitalism. 
Sedentary  merchants  or  mercantile  capitalists  arose  to  develop  inter- 
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town  markets  and  ultimately  metropolitan  ecofiomy.  These  seden¬ 
tary  merchants  were  importers,  exporters,  wholesalers,  retailers, 
warehousemen,  transporters,  and  bankers,  all  in  one.  Their  fortunes 
were  large  and  the  risks  heavy.  They  came  to  dominate  the  petty 
capitalists,  many  of  whom  served  their  purposes  well.  Their  chief 
weapons  were  agency  and  partnership.  Their  partnerships  were  for 
one  single  venture  or  for  a  term  of  from  three  to  five  years.  Ac¬ 
counting  control  was  advanced  by  the  sedentary  merchants  and 
capital  funds  loomed  ever  larger,  alongside  capital  goods,  as  factors 
in  business.  In  Italy  the  Bardi,  Peruzzi,  and  Medici  were  prominent 
sedentary  merchant  families.  In  America  we  are  familiar  with  the 
House  of  Hancock,  the  House  of  Astor,  and  the  House  of  Girard. 

Mercantile  capitalism  began  to  disintegrate  as  early  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  it  was  doomed  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies  by  the  industrial  and  transportation  revolutions.  The  new 
system  was  industrial  capitalism,  or  the  organization  of  large  business 
units  to  perform  one  function  or  one  narrow  group  of  functions  in 
contrast  to  the  multiple  functions  of  the  old-time  sedentary  mer¬ 
chant.  Specialization  arose  in  manufacture  (the  factory),  in  trans¬ 
portation  (steamship  line  and  railroad),  marketing  (import,  export, 
wholesale,  retail),  warehousing,  and  banking.  Gradually  the  cor¬ 
poration  w^as  adapted  to  the  new  purposes,  especially  for  enlisting 
capital  investment  and  creating  limited  liability.  The  new  industrial 
capitalists  pioneered  marvelously  and  transformed  our  material 
civilization.  Their  strength  w'as  initiative  in  a  limited  field  and  their 
weakness  was  over-competition  on  too  narrow  a  base.  A  threatening 
separation  of  ownership  and  management  occurred.  A  widening 
breach  developed  between  master  and  men.  The  system  had  taken 
its  vigorous  and  dramatic  start  in  England  through  the  rise  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  Following  the  hegemony  of  England  in 
manui'aeture  and  marketing  came  the  political  movement  of  liberal 
democracy  which  has  so  profoundly  affected  the  advanced  countries 
of  the  world. 

Every  business  system  develops  weakness  alongside  its  strength. 
The  germs  of  death  lie  close  to  the  seeds  of  life.  Industrial  capitalists 
came  to  compete  with  one  another  so  vigorously  that  bankruptcy  and 
distress  of  both  industrial  capitalists  and  workers  became  rampant. 
During  crises  and  depressions  business  units  went  down  like  ninepins. 
The  commercial  banks  of  the  time  did  little  to  help,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  wedded  to  a  policy  of  inaction  under  the  aegis  of  liberal 
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democracy  {laissez-faire).  Among  the  sufferers  were  the  investing 
capitalists,  large  and  small,  who  had  been  learning  to  invest  their 
savings  and  swell  the  grow’th  of  factories,  railroads,  and  other  enter¬ 
prises.  The  investment  bankers,  w’ho  from  day  to  day  were  seeing 
their  clients  lose  part  of  their  investments,  stepped  into  the  picture  to 
check  excesses  and  make  business  safe  for  investors.  During  the 
period  aljout  1893-1929  the  investment  bankers  developed  a  system 
of  influence  and  control  over  industrial  capitalists  that  gave  stability 
to  business  and  hope*  to  investors.  “Wall  Street”  and  the  “Money 
Power”  were  bom.  The  ix*ople,  who  rarely  like  a  new'  system  and 
who  saw  dangers  to  themselves  in  this  one,  protested  and  threatened 
and  finally  acted  advei-s(‘ly  without  even  recognizing  the  great  merits 
of  the  financial  capitalists  who  populaiized  diversification  of  pro¬ 
ducts,  integration  of  functions,  cost  accounting,  and  financial  re¬ 
serves  against  the  contingencies  of  depression.  The  control  of 
business  by  a  few  bankers  aroused  great  opposition,  though  in  truth 
the  financial  capitalists  were  developing  a  weapon — control — which 
was  to  Ik*  seized  upon  by  political  parties  for  their  own  purposes  and 
for  the  iKople’s  welfare.  Actually  the  investment  bankers  were 
showing  the  advantage  of  giving  up  liberal  democracy  in  favor  of 
control,  which  when  liKiked  at  broadly  w’as  to  become  social  de¬ 
mocracy. 

Financial  capitalism  in  America  was  in  turn  destroyed  by  national 
capitalism.  This  new  system  takes  over  control  not  on  behalf  of 
investing  capitalists  but  on  bi'half  of  workers  and  petty  capitalists. 
It  has  taken  on  different  forms — fascism,  naziism,  falangism,  and  the 
New’  Deal.  Its  chief  red-letter  year  was  1933  when  Hitler  and 
Roosi'velt  came  into  power,  the  former  lK*ing  autocratic  and  the 
latter  democratic.  The  ownership  of  business  was  left  in  private 
hands,  but  the  control  of  business  was  vested  in  jwliticians  and  poli¬ 
tical  administrators  (bureaucrats)  in  favor  of  the  new  preferred  class 
of  faithful  follow’ers. 

Then*  may  prove  to  be  three  phases  of  national  capitalism,  normally 
occurring  in  this  order — democratic,  autocratic,  and  Napoleonic 
(fon*ign  conquest).  In  America  the  established  forms  of  democracy 
proved  adequate  for  the  partial  recovery  of  1933-35.  Had  this 
recovery  not  come  about,  Roosevelt  would  have  been  forced  to  use 
his  now-forgotten  Delaw’are  Corporations  and  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  good  time  we  shall  see  w’hether  national  capitalism  (New 
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Deal  or  Fair  Deal)  will  lead  to  despotism  and  finally  another  foreign 
war  to  prevent  civil  war  or  to  create  employment. 

The  New  Deal  was  a  brew  concocted  by  conceited  men — the  Brain 
Tiust.  It  was  made  up  of  control  of  big  business  and  gifts  to  common 
men — workers,  petty  capitalists  (including  farmers),  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate,  impotent,  indigent,  and  shiftless.  It  combined  within  itself 
national  capitalism,  democratic  socialism,  and  social  democracy. 
The  New  Deal  started  more  developments  than  any  man  alive  will  see 
completed. 

If  there  be  a  general  type  of  capitalism  beyond  national  capitalism 
we  cannot  see  it  yet,  unless  we  pass  over  to  a  different  species,  namely, 
public  business  capitalism.  This  was  proclaimed  by  Marx  and  Engels 
in  1848  and  enthroned  in  Russia  in  1917.  Under  this  .system  business 
is  not  left  in  the  hands  of  owners  at  all  but  taken  over  by  the  nation. 
The  administmtion  of  big  busine.s.s  is  vested  in  the  leaders  of  the 
dominant  party.  In  Rus.sia  this  public  business  (apitalism  has  lx‘en 
called  bolshevism  or  communism,  and  it  has  from  the  first  been 
autocratic.  After  a  period  of  sharing  the  national  income  among  all 
citizens  according  to  their  family  needs,  a  system  was  introduced 
whereby  men  received  rewards  according  to  their  efforts  and  actual 
contributions.  But  the  new  .system  was  still  called  communism  and 
so  this  word  has  changed  its  meaning  from  equal  sharing  to  auto¬ 
cratic  socialism. 

We  can  hardly  escap(‘  the  question  whether  the  new  public  busine.s.s 
capitalism,  or  socialism  if  we  wish  to  give  a  broad  term,  will  not  pa.ss 
through  three  pha.ses  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  course  of  national 
capitalism.  As  we  have  seen,  these  three  are  democratic,  autpcratic, 
and  Napoleonic.  True,  Rus.sia  started  as  autocratic  but  for  .special 
reasons;  Czechoslovakia  began  as  democratic  but  soon  became  auto¬ 
cratic.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Britain  and  France  will  follow 
the  same  course  and  become  autocratic,  and  then  finally  Napoleonic. 

In  the  complicated  set  of  circumstances  and  factors  that  went  into 
this  story  we  see  a  few  outstanding  points.  First  of  all,  there  is  a 
constant  series  of  changes.  No  period  is  stagnant,  though  some  are 
longer-drawn-out  than  others.  Secondly,  there  is  an  element  of 
progress  in  all  this  change,  deep  hidden  but  real  and  evolutionary. 
Thirdly,  the  capital  system  is  much  older  than  private  busine.ss  and 
may  survive  private  business.  In  other  words,  capitalism  has  been 
and  is  indispensable.  Business  has  become  the  new  dynamic  form  of 
organization,  but  private  business  is  obviously  an  historic  category 
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that  may  be  supplanted  by  public  business,  though  probably  accom¬ 
panied  by  great  general  retrogression.  Fourthly,  the  me;ming  of 
“capitalist”  has  changed  through  the  ages,  though  men  have  not  been 
conscious  of  the  changes.  In  pre-business  capitalism,  a  capitalist  was 
an  owner  of  capital  goods.  In  private  business  capitalism,  at  first  a 
capitalist  was  an  owner  of  capital  goods  or  capital  funds;  then  the 
capitalist  ranks  grew  to  include  business  administrators  on  a  salary 
basis  in  industrial  capitalism,  to  include  investment  bankers  con¬ 
trolling  or  influencing  business  in  fiiiancial  capitalism,  and  finally  to 
include  politicians  who  not  only  regulate  but  control  business — 
prices,  wages,  and  profits — first  during  periods  of  war  and  secondly 
during  periods  of  peace. 

Anyone  who  uses  the  term  “capitalist”  as  a  mere  nickname  is 
throwing  dust  into  his  own  eyes  and  into  the  nostrils  of  other  per¬ 
sons.  “Capitalist”  is  a  broad  term  which  in  itself  has  little  current 
cogency  except  in  social  combat  and  then  chiefly  as  brass  knuckles  in 
the  fight.  We  should  speak  about  pt'tty  capitalist,  mercantile 
capitalist,  industrial  capitalist,  financial  capitalist,  and  national 
capitalist,  to  say  nothing  of  public  business  capitalist  when  we  are 
talking  about  socialism.  The  economist’s  disquisitions  on  the  entre- 
preneur  parallel  the  subtle  obscurantism  of  Marx. 

Capitalism,  democracy,  and  imperialism  are  words  that  are  bandied 
about  in  an  intellectually  crooked  manner  by  the  leaders  and  in  a 
pathetically  feeble  manner  by  the  followers  of  recent  social  cmsades. 
Let  not  the  scholar  ignore  the  crassness  of  the  usage,  for  in  the  subtle 
obliquity  lies  a  potent  force  in  the  hands  of  the  new  would-be  masters 
of  society. 


Economic  and  Non-Economic  Men 

It  is  true  that  we  must  all  earn  a  living  or  subsist  on  the  earnings 
of  others.  The  sustenance  must  be  provided  by  someone.  In  other 
words,  we  are  all  in  the  economic  basket  in  one  way  or  another.  But 
there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  we  as  individuals  all  behave  the 
same  way;  whether  we  are  all  of  a  pattern;  whether  we  are  of  one 
type  or  of  many  types. 

The  point  of  departure  for  this  inquiiy  is  the  economic  man.  In 
the  fourth  century,  B.C.,  Xenophon  wrote  an  entertaining  treatise 
about  the  oikonomikos  or  householder,  the  manager  of  a  domestic 
economic  unit  or  farm.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  this  is  husband 
or  householder.  In  both  the  Greek  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  words  there 
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is  the  idea  of  managing  or  husbanding.  This  idea  is  relativ'^ely  simple, 
so  simple  that  it  has  no  history  and  presents  little  challenge,  uncer¬ 
tainty,  or  issue. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  there  arose  a  larger 
concept  of  an  economic  man.  When  classical  economists  were  la3ring 
the  foundation  for  a  liberal  economics  and  a  liberal  democracy,  they 
posited,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  concept  of  an  economic 
man.  This  was  a  bundle  of  attributes  which  were  thought  to  be 
found  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  men.  In  this  way  a  broad  social 
psychological  basis  was  laid  for  the  politico-economic  system  called 
laissez-faire. 

This  economic  man  was  the  average  man  who  thought  primarily 
of  himself  and  family,  knew  how  to  .sell  his  goods  or  services  in  the 
best  market,  and  could  take  care  of  himself  in  a  comiX‘titive  r^me. 
His  motive  was  assumed  to  be  economic  or  material.  He  belonged 
to  this  world  and  was  a  substitute  for  the  equally  tenuous  man  of  the 
past  who  had  lived  only  for  the  life  to  come.  At  least  we  can  conclude 
that  this  concept  of  the  economic  man  was  a  blow  for  secularization 
in  the  realm  of  thought. 

But  like  most  theories  about  man  this  one  was  false,  at  least  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  originally  expressed.  As  the  nineteenth  century 
progressed,  there  developed,  particularly  in  Germany,  the  view  that 
classical  economics  was  largely  a  fiction.  The  relativity  and  hetero¬ 
doxy  of  social  life  had  to  be  reestablished.  Historical  economists, 
sociologists,  and  social  economists  of  various  lands  discredited  the 
theory  of  the  universal  economic  man,  and  in  doing  so  they  apparently 
were  the  ones  who  first  used  the  term  “economic  man,”  thus  giving 
a  name  to  the  figure  who  had  Ix'en  so  often  thought  about  before  he 
actually  had  a  label. 

We  recall  that  the  physiocrats,  who  had  systematized  economics 
in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century,  had  a  dual  concept  of  business 
men.  On  the  one  hand,  they  considered  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
landlords,  fishermen,  and  others  wringing  products  from  nature;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  thought  of  manufacturers,  traders,  and 
financiers  as  useful  in  business,  but  not  producers.  Of  course,  this 
analysis  is  completely  absurd  and  socially  vicious  but  it  was  a  first 
step  in  differentiation. 

The  larger  truth  of  interest  to  us  is  that  there  are  economic  men 
and  non-economic  men.  The  economic  man  of  a  century  ago  was 
very  real.  The  chief  thing  wrong  with  the  concept  was  the  applica- 
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tion.  Only  a  certain,  perhaps  minor,  proportion  of  the  people  be¬ 
longed  to  the  class  of  the  economic  man.  The  restricted  group  of 
economic  men,  in  truth,  were  business  men,  a  class  for  which  there  is 
no  widely  accepted  term  in  Britain  or  in  Western  Europe.  The 
nearest  term  is  perhaps  bourgeois,  though  this  is  not  strictly  ap¬ 
plicable,  for  it  is  synon3rmous  with  town-dweller  and  is  used  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  pea.sant  and  farmer.  Moreover,  it  is  a  term  of 
opprobrium  applied  by  other  classes,  partly  out  of  despite  and  partly 
out  of  jealousy. 

We  can  most  easily  approach  the  problem  of  the  economic  man  by 
considering  the  ideal  tjrpes  or  generalizations  that  have  been  found 
useful  though  never  strictly  applicable.  For  instance,  we  charac¬ 
terize  whole  nations  in  an  over-simplified  way.  We  think  of  the 
Hindus  as  concerned  with  the  supernatural,  the  Greeks  as  artistic, 
the  Romans  as  political,  the  Germans  as  theoretical,  and  the  English 
as  practical.  Such  an  analysis  is  satisfactory  only  as  a  first  lesson  in 
the  history  of  the  peoples  concerned. 

The  analysis  made  in  1914  by  Professor  Spranger  of  Halle,  Ger¬ 
many,  is  more  applicable  as  a  starting  point.  He  isolated  six  ideal 
types  of  men,  which  he  listed  in  the  following  order:  theoretic,  eco¬ 
nomic,  aesthetic,  social,  political,  and  religious.  The  idea  that  any 
one  person  should  bo  ^'onfined  to  one  type  is  not  to  be  entertained 
except  in  the  most  unusual  of  instances.  Although  our  interest  lies 
in  the  economic  man,  we  can  understand  him  best  if  we  consider  the 
other  types  along  with  him,  as  we  shall  do  presently. 

First,  however,  we  may  give  attention  to  the  economic  man.  In 
doing  this,  Spranger ’s  ideas  are  of  v'alue  though  they  need  not  be 
followed  slavishly.  The  economic  man  aims  at  the  attainment  of 
security  through  his  own  efforts.  To  him  a  bank  account  is  the 
greatest  declaration  of  independence.  To  him  plans  for  the  future 
come  easily.  Saving  for  future  use  or  enjoyment  is  part  of  his  rou¬ 
tine.  Life  is  a  matter  of  economic  rationalism.  Money  affairs  are 
primary  issues  and  contracts  are  part  of  the  day’s  problem.  He  is 
realist'c,  pragmatic,  and  materialistic.  To  him  technical  matters  of 
business  or  of  engineering  are  accepted  challenges  to  be  met  directly 
or  indirectly.  No  term  is  more  applicable  to  him  than  practical,  and 
no  value  more  commonly  concerns  him  than  utility.  Other  persons 
are  worthy  of  his  high  regard  but  his  attentions  to  them  are  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  affection  as  a  matter  of  utility  to  him,  to  his  in¬ 
dustry,  or  to  business  in  general.  He  may  be  accused  of  being  selfish. 
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but  he  aspires  to  be  intelligently  selfish.  Although  he  abhors  a 
deficit,  he  is  willing  to  run  a  risk.  His  risks,  however,  are  weighed  in 
accordance  with  his  measurement  of  prospects.  He  takes  risks  with¬ 
out  full  knowledge  of  what  is  ahead,  but  only  in  proportion  to  his 
capacity  to  sustain  losses.  He  is  an  adventurer,  inured  to  the  idea 
or  rising  or  falling.  On  his  shoulders  he  bears  the  responsibility  for 
his  family,  his  employees,  his  friends,  and  his  community. 

The  economic  man,  then,  is  the  real  business  man.  Usually  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  him  and  the  rank  and  file  of  persons 
within  business.  In  no  sense  is  the  mass  of  workers  to  be  regarded  as 
a  business-man  group,  although  a  few  of  them  are  capitalistically 
minded  and  therefore  potential  ix^tty  capitalists.  Commonly  workers 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  take  high  responsibility;  they  are  not  eco¬ 
nomic  men  for  they  belong  to  other  groups.  The  big  sub-groups  of 
business  men  or  <*conomic  men  of  our  time  art*  investing  capitalists, 
executives,  and  pt'tty  capitali.sts,  the  last-named  combining  in  them- 
.selves  all  business  functions. 

If  we  wish  to  analyze  the  t*conomic  or  busint*ss  man  as  a  creature 
of  instincts  instead  of  a  composite  of  rational  and  irrational  attri¬ 
butes,  |X‘rhaps  we  should  emphasize  something  like  the  following 
combination,  after  the  manner  of  F.  W.  Tau.ssig  (Inventorft  and 
Money  Makers,  1915).  According  to  his  view,  the  bu.siness  man  has 
instincts  like  tho.se  in  other  men  and  even  in  the  animals,  which,  when 
put  together,  compri.se  the  urge  to  action  and  dictate  the  pattern  of 
Ix'havior.  The.se  in.stincts  are  contrivance,  acquisition,  domination, 
emulation,  aJutS  devotion.  Weaving  the.se  together,  perhaps  we  would 
arriv^vat  a  behaviorism  of  business.  Here  the  reader  is  invited  to 
proceed  as  he  thinks  best,  but  let  him  note  that  the  i.ssue  is  the  bio¬ 
logical  man  and  not  the  wholly  rational  economic  man  of  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 

We  cannot  get  far  in  understanding  the  economic  or  bu.sine.ss  man 
without  at  least  noting  the  other  clas.ses  with  which  he  must  work. 
The  religious  man  believes  hi  the  .suix*rnatural.  He  is  interested  in 
understanding  his  po.sition  in  the  universe  presided  over  by  an  all- 
powerful  deity.  He  may  or  may  not  be  a  mystic.  He  is  never  a  mere 
church-goer.  It  would  be  cynical,  however,  to  think  that  the  religious 
are  not  found  in  churches.  Though  the  business  man  may  be  a 
church-goer,  he  is  rarely  dominated  by  religious  contemplation. 

The  aesthetic  man  is  an  individuali.st  like  the  bu.siness  man  but  not 
with  the  same  objectives.  Both  busine.ss  man  and  aesthete  take  in 
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and  create.  The  aesthete  forms  impressions  and  gives  these  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  own.  The  business  man  takes  products  and  molds 
them  to  his  own  design  for  the  use  of  others.  Both  aesthete  and 
business  man  are  creative  but  in  vastly  different  ways.  Moreover, 
the  aesthete  is  impractical  and  re.sponsible  only  to  himself. 

The  theoretical,  or  intellectual,  man  is  also  an  individualist  but  he 
lives  in  the  realm  of  thought  and  is  devoted  to  systematizing  his  ideas. 
His  goal  is  commonly  a  theory  or  at  least  a  generalization.  Although 
the  business  man  has  theories  and  follows  them,  they  can  never  be 
the  object  of  his  end(‘avor — merely  the  means  to  another  and  a 
practical  end.  A  tragic  fact  of  our  time  is  that  intellectual  men  and 
business  men  .so  .seldom  get  together:  each  could  contribute  so  much 
to  the  other;  certainly  one  has  had  great  influence  on  the  other. 
Probably  no  busiiuvss  man  has  influenced  bu.siness  more  than  the 
theorist  Karl  Marx.  Few  tlu‘orists  hav(‘  influenced  tlHK)ry  more  than 
the  broker  David  Ricardo. 

The  political  man  .seeks  jK)wer.  Such  have  been  De  Valera  and 
Joseph  Stalin.  It  is  a  common  view  that  the  bolshevists  aim  pri¬ 
marily  at  i)ower.  Certainly  .some  theocratic  clergy  have  sought 
|X)wer  more  than  .salvation.  The  non-erotic  coquette  .seeks  power  and 
enjoys  it,  as  a  cat  toys  with  a  mouse.  While  then*  are  business  men 
who  seek  power,  that  is  not  their  chief  objective  but  commonly  a 
means  to  attain  wealth  or,  not  infrequently,  to  meet  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  their  position  as  executives.  On  the  other  hand,  politicians 
are  a.ssuming  control  over  busine.ss  under  the  .system  of  national 
capitalism.  For  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  economic  and 
the  p<)litical  in  business,  we  should  study  the  element  of  control,  for 
example,  by  the  senior  partner  in  mercantile  capitalism  and  the 
investment  banker  in  financial  capitali.sm  as  well  a|  the  iiolitician  in 
national  capitalism. 

The  social  man  loves  his  fellows  and  satisfies  his  ego  in  serving 
them.  This  love  of  one’s  fellows  is  compounded  of  many  ingredi¬ 
ents — erotic  love,  .‘<earch  for  pleasure,  mother  and  father  instinct,  and 
mere  fondness  of  human  association.  The  social  man  is  not  inde¬ 
pendent  like  the  aesthetic,  intellectual,  or  business  man.  In  fact,  he 
clings  to  others  like  ivy  to  an  oak.  Since  most  people  belong  to  this 
class,  we  can  see  that  any  effort  to  found  society  upon  individual 
strength  or  competition  is  in  the  long  run  bound  to  fail.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  forms  unions  and  gilds,  lodges  and  associations,  and  cooper¬ 
ative  societies.  He  would  .socialize  business  in  either  a  democratic  or 
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an  autocratic  form.  He  is  the  common  man  for  whom  the  New  Deal 
struck  a  blow.  He  is  the  rank  and  file  of  the  electorate  in  a  democracy, 
who  is  called  upon  to  make  a  choice  of  candidates  to  serve  the  public 
weal;  but  in  his  confusion  or  selfishness  he  chooses  someone  who 
promises  him  and  his  class  the  greatest  immediate  benefits. 

If  this  cursory  study  of  economic  and  non-economic  men  serves 
only  to  elucidate  the  difficulty  which  the  business  men  are  confronted 
with,  it  will  have  done  enough.  The  practical  man  must  provide  the 
day’s  goods  and  services  in  a  world  of  men  who  are  otherwise  pre¬ 
occupied  or  who  are  absolutely  hostile  to  his  efforts.  Curbing  busi¬ 
ness  or  even  overthrowing  private  business  enterprise  would  not  seem 
so  difficult  in  a  community  of  such  non-business  elements.  On  the 
other  hand,  and  from  a  more  hopeful  point  of  view,  the  challenge  of 
these  non-economic  men  should  be  so  great  that  business  men  will  be 
kept  on  their  toes,  if  indeed  they  are  not  to  be  engulfed. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  there  are  two  concepts  of  the  economic  or 
business  man.  One  is  the  man  actually  in  business,  whether  or  not  he 
is  qualified  by  disposition  and  training  for  the  making  of  profits 
through  service  to  the  public.  To  be  sure,  if  he  is  not  qualified,  he  i.s 
likely  to  last  only  so  long  as  general  business  is  good,  that  is,  during 
the  period  when  no  great  business  acumen  is  required.  When  busi¬ 
ness  turns  sour  and  he  goes  into  bankruptcy,  he  probably  will  enter 
politics  or  social  service.  The  other  is  the  man  who,  whether  actually 
in  business  or  not,  is  qualified  by  disposition  to  enter  the  field.  He 
may  be  a  worker  in  a  factory  or  a  runner  in  a  broker’s  office.  His 
next  step  is  probably  to  enter  business.  This  psychological  approach 
to  business  can  probably  be  overdone  but  undoubtedly  it  is  basically 
sound. 

As  we  look  back  through  history,  we  find  that  society  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  formulate  a  concept  of  business  and  the  business  man. 
It  has  been  easier  to  think  of  specific  types  of  business  men  than  to 
formulate  ideas  about  the  aggregation  of  business  men.  These  types 
were  the  figures  that  men  saw  and  dealt  with.  And  then,  of  course, 
the  metaphysician  and  the  social  philosopher  of  the  past,  like  the 
theologian,  were  only  slightly  concerned  with  the  market  place,  shop 
or  store,  warehouse,  or  countinghouse. 

In  ancient  Rome  there  was  no  word  exactly  equivalent  to  our 
^‘business.”  There  were  words  for  trade  (mercatura)  and  for  occupa¬ 
tion  (negotium),  but  the  former  was  too  restricted  and  the  latter  too 
broad.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  these  ancient  terms  and  others 
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ill  addition.  The  mercer  was  a  dry  goods  merchant  or  perhaps  a 
dealer  in  silk.  The  draper  was  a  cloth  merchant.  The  diflFerent 
artisans  bore  their  special  designations.  The  storekeeper  was  a  re- 
gratarius.  At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  mercantile  capitalism 
was  getting  under  way  and  in  the  early  modern  period  when  it 
flourished,  the  term  merchant  adventurer  meant  an  export  and  import 
merchant  who  ventured  his  capital  more  or  less  far  afield  on  a  fairly 
large  scale  and  at  great  risk.  On  his  footsteps  came  the  merchant 
hanker  as  a  kind  of  speciali.st — in  banking  and  commis.sion  agency. 
The  French  term  entrepreneur  followed  and  stood  primarily  for  the 
adventurer  or  undertaker,  the  employer  as  distinct  from  the  investing 
capitalist.  He  came  to  be  a  symbol  of  business  enterpri.sc*,  about 
which  economists  have  held  differing  views.  (The  full-fledged 
economic  man  was  a  still  later  conception  and  of  doubtful  parts  and 
application,  as  w’e  have  seen.)  Although  the  phrase  “man  of  business” 
occurs  in  a  pamphlet  printed  in  Ixmdon  in  1716,  the  phra.se  business 
man  apparently  aro.se  in  nineteenth-century  Britain  but  has  flourished 
only  in  America,  the  countiy  which  by  1914-17  was  accepted  as  the 
leader  in  bu.siness  techniijues  and  which  soon  thereafter  was  told  that 
its  civilization  was  a  business  civilization. 

This  term  business  has  a  primary  connotation,  activity — the  use  of 
energy,  making  the  dust  fly,  and  .so  on.  Its  secondary  application  is 
occupation  or  calling,  which  includes  not  only  shopkeep(*r  but  light¬ 
house  keeper,  not  only  draper  but  spinner,  not  only  merchant  but 
priest,  and  so  on.  As  economic  pursuits  have  grown  in  importance 
and  in  the  number  of  participants,  the  chief  occupation  has  become 
economic,  and  the  bu.siness  man  has  become  the  real  economic  man — 
the  one  with  all  tho.se  attributes  already  dealt  with  under  the  heading 
“economic  man.” 

When  Adam  Smith  .set  out  to  di.scover  and  record  the  economic 
qualities  of  men,  he  applied  them  too  broadly.  An  excuse  for  this 
might  have  been  that  business  w’as  extending  its  way  to  almost  all 
clas.ses,  in  country  as  in  town.  Smith  erred,  how’ever,  in  creating  a 
natural  world  that  w^as  rational  and  to  which  all  persons  Ixdonged. 
In  truth,  there  are  at  least  two  broad  classes  of  citizens — business 
(economic)  men  and  non-business  (non-economic)  men.  Each  of 
these  classes  is  in  turn  divided  into  ideal  t3rpes.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
non-business  types  are  theoretical,  esthetic,  religious,  political,  and 
social.  And  although  practically  all  men  are  being  drawn  into  busi¬ 
ness,  only  a  minority  are  of  the  business  t3rpe. 
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Business  men  themselves  may  be  divided  into  great  historic  types, 
such  as  already  dealt  with — petty  capitalists,  mercantile  capitalists, 
industrial  capitalists,  financial  capitalists,  and  national  capitalists. 
It  is  significant  that  the  national  capitalists  are  headed  by  politicians 
and  that  their  point  of  view  is  social.  We  do  not  need  to  shudder  at 
socialism  in  our  fear  of  a  revolution  in  business  affairs:  we  have  al¬ 
ready  entered  peacefully  into  a  new  era,  introduced  in  America  by  th(‘ 
New  Deal.  The  top  national  capitalists  are  politicians  who  have  tlu* 
welfare  of  the  large  social  group  in  mind.  In  a  democratic  system 
the  weight  of  numbers  will  ultimately  be  decisive. 

It  is  only  when  we  realize  the  diversity  of  population  that  wo 
understand  some  of  the  difficulties  which  confront  business.  Business 
is  itself  not  a  unity,  as  we  have  seen.  The  non-business  groups  hold 
to  divers  points  of  view  and  interests.  The  political  democracy, 
which  is  the  framework  within  which  our  bu.siness  operates,  is  a 
shifting  sandbar,  now  here  now  there  according  to  the  movement  of 
the  tides.  When  we  rememlier  the  difficulties  of  cariying  on  business 
as  such — strikes,  changing  markets,  and  cutthroat  competition — 
and  then  add  these  non-business  or  environmental  difficulties,  we  can 
.safely  conclude  that  business  men  have  a  hectic  job.  We  are  at  onc(‘ 
confronted  with  the  familiar  question  whether  efforts  to  regulate  in 
the  midst  of  heterogeneity  of  population  are  as  beneficial  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  as  reliance  on  automatic  regulation  through  free  markets  and 
changing  prices  and  wages.  The  former  .system  protects  the  eco¬ 
nomically  weak;  the  latter  encourages  the  economically  strong  to 
venture.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  experience  in  the  course  of  many 
generations  an  alternation  between  the.se  two  interests  according  .to 
the  needs  of  the  times  -on  the  one  hand,  the  need  to  consolidate  our 
business  gains  on  a  broad  front  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  net*d  to 
set  out  on  new  voyages  of  busine.s.s  enterpri.se. 

External  Difficulties  (as  w'ell  as  Advantages) 
Business  Men  Have  Encountered 

We  have  now  considered  the  development  of  business — the  sys¬ 
tems  through  which  business  has  gone — and  the  attributes  of  a 
business  (economic)  man  as  well  as  types  pf  individuals  in  society. 
In  this  section  we  shall  note  the  external  difficulties  which  business 
men  have  had  to  contend  with.  Of  course  business,  like  any  other 
.aspect  of  life,  exists  in  a  general  social  environment.  We  are  going  to 
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note  the  special  environments  of  business  and,  whilst  these  environ-  • 
ments  have  helped  to  create  business,  they  have  in  every  instance 
also  held  it  back  or  at  least  challenged  it  in  the  course  it  was  impelled 
to  follow. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  reciprocal  relationship  we  may 
stop  to  call  attention  to  it  in  another  way.  The  child  is  created  by 
the  family  and  derives  its  early  sustenance  from  the  family.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  as  maturity  comes  upon  the  child,  the  family  into  which  it  has 
been  born  becomes  less  useful.  Indeed,  the  time  soon  comes  when  a 
growing  youth  of  self-reliance  wants  to  break  with  the  family  because 
of  the  restraints  of  family  life.  The  child  could  not  have  existed 
without  the  family  nor  could  he  fully  mature  within  it.  The  family 
environment  had  bet*n  a  help  but  has  become  a  hindrance.  Because 
of  uneven  growth  a  similar  unbalance  of  situations  is  constantly  arising 
in  .society. 

In  a  very  real  sense  we  can  date  our  cultural  upswing  (from  isolated 
village  life  to  flourishing  cultural  towns)  from  the  end  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  What  we  now’  have,  goes  back  in  an  unbroken  way  to  the 
third  century  a.d.  During  the  pt*riod,  roughly  300-1500,  we  find 
that  the  dominant  public  institution  was  the  Catholic-feudal  r^me; 
that  is,  the  solid,  well-integrated  .social  order  which  is  the  cradle 
of  our  pres(*nt  civilization. 

The  Catholic-feudal  system  was  agricultural  at  the  base  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  at  the  top.  It  was  essentially  a  group  of  villages,  chiefly 
manorial  (unfree),  which  existed  largely  in  isolation  but  w’as  loosely 
held  together  by  three  relationships.  One  w’as  the  relationshiptef  one 
manor  to  another  within  a  manorial  group  owTied  by  a  lord,  whether 
lay  or  ecclesiastical.  The  second  was  the  slight  exchange  of  goods 
with  other  villages,  and,  increa.singly,  w’ith  small  but  grow'ing  eco¬ 
nomic  towns.  The  third  was  the  eccle.siastical  hierarchy  of  parish, 
bishopric,  and  Romt*.  Commonly  the  manor  w’as  also  a  parish  and 
the  parish  was  a  unit  w’ithin  the  bishopric.  Through  the  bishop  w’ere 
maintained  such  contacts  as  occurred  betwwn  the  manor  and  Rome. 
Quite  obviously  the  tenants  on  the  manor  paid  dues,  regular  or  occa¬ 
sional,  w’hich  went  to  Rome.  Some  Italian  merchants,  resident  in 
Lucca  or  elsewhere,  carried  on  enough  trade  to  obviate  the  sending  of 
the  silver  pennies  and  farthings  to  Rome,  thereby  avoiding  the  glut¬ 
ting  of  Rome  with  coins  and  depleting  the  scattered  manors  of  their 
circulating  medium.. 
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The  LvolutJon  of  PoUfico  -  Economic  Sy6fem6 

(Anglo-American  Pattern) 
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On  the  whole,  the  Catholic-feudal  system  aimed  at  s(‘eurity  and 
was  long  characterized  by  a  minimum  of  mon(*y  economy  and  (‘X- 
change  of  goods.  The  loaning  of  mone‘y  and  tin*  sale  of  goods  were  at 
a  minimum.  Always  thest*  were  close  to  the  nec(‘ssities  of  minimum 
con.sumption  or  survival.  Trade  for  great  gain  in  the  early  period 
(3rd  to  12th  centuries)  was  slight  in  v'olume.  Accordingly,  the 
Church  was  not  far  from  the  public  interest  wImmi  it  said  that  money 
was  to  be  loaned  in  brotherly  love  to  help  a  neighbor  and  not  for 
usury  (interest).  And  also  the  Church  was  doubtl(‘.ss  (‘xpressing  cur¬ 
rent  feeling  when  it  maintained  that  the  price  of  a  commodity  should 
be  just  and  not  made  depimdent  upon  a  temporary  market  condition. 
I  suppose  that  we  can  .say  that  prices  were  expected  to  follow  a 
customary  level. 

The  common  view  is  that  until  about  the  twelfth  century  this 
ethical  system  as  devised  by  the  Church  Fathers  was  pretty  close  to 
the  needs  of  the  time.  Increasingly,  however,  the  needs  of  the  petty 
capitalists  of  the  growing  towns  tended  to  outrun  the  system  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Church.  For  about  400  years  pressure  was  put  upon  the 
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Church  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  economy  of  carrying  on  business 
for  profit.  This  profit  looks  small  to  us,  but  it  was  great  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  gain  of  the  earlier  period. 

The  Church  is  slow  to  move  but  it  can  move  and  it  does  move  in 
the  direction  of  social  advance.  The  Church’s  advance  lay  not  so 
much  in  a  n*versal  of  ethical  codes  as  in  the  refinement  of  those  codes 
to  allow  for  exceptions  which  were  in  fact  becoming  the  nile.  In  the 
matter  of  money  paid  for  the  use  of  money,  usury,  the  Church  agreed 
to  allow  a  payment  to  the  lender  if  and  when  he  suffered  a  loss  or  failed 
to  make  a  gain — through  delay  in  repayment.  A  Ixirrower  agreed  to 
repay  a  loan,  say,  within  a  week  at  no  u.sury;  but,  if  he  did  not  repay 
the  loan  at  the  end  of  the  wc*ek,  he  agret'd  to  pay  interest  at  some 
such  rate  as  2d.  per  £  ptT  week,  or  43  l/3  per  cent.  This  penalty 
for  failure  to  repay  is  our  interest  {id  quod  interest).  It  is  the  amount 
of  difference*  b(*tween  the  position  of  the  lender  if  he  had  been  repaid 
on  time  and  his  position  when  not  repaid.  Interest  is  historically  not 
a  payment  of  money  for  the  u.se  of  money,  for  that  is  usury;  rather  is 
it  a  penalty  for  not  repaying  the  loan  on  time. 

Another  way  of  getting  around  the  prohibition  of  usury  was  for, 
say,  an  exjx)rting  traveling  merchant  to  take  the  would-be  lender 
into  partnership  with  him  for  a  single  voyage.  Accordingly,  the 
lender  would  receive  a  dividend  instead  of  usury  or. interest.  Thus 
did  the  Church  put  pressure  on  traders  to  develop  the  position  of  a 
common  shareholder  rather  than  of  a  bondholder.  It  was  a  logical 
loophole  for  the  Church  to  sanction  a  reward  for  lx*aring  risk. 

The  doctrine  of  just  price  was  wrestled  \i'ith  in  the  period  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  one  hand,  price  was  to 
lx*  just  and,  on  the  other,  it  was  not  to  be  a  market  price.  Demand 
and  supply  wen*  not  to  be  allowed  to  determine  the  price.  The 
ethical  con.sideration  must  prevail — so  that  the  poor  consumer  could 
survive. 

The  Scholastics  of  the  Church  allowed  that  price  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  lalxjr  costs,  other  costs,  and  a  margin  of  profit  to  maintain 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  producer.  I..ater,  about  1500,  the  ability 
of  the  business  man  was  considered,  as  also  the  element  of  scarcity 
and  even  the  utility  of  the  commodity.  Thus  both  demand  and 
supply  were  r(‘cognizt'd  as  inherent,  but  they  were  not  allowed  free 
play. 

The  .secular  |X)wers,  especially  the  town  governments  and  the 
national  governments,  were  much  influenced  by  the  Church’s  ideas. 
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They  sought  to  prevent  abuses  by  determining  the  price  of  bread  and 
ale  in  accordance  with  the  supply  and  price  of  grain,  so  as  to  check 
the  dishonesty  and  selfishness  of  the  bakers  and  brewers.  They  tried 
to  prevent  forestalling — going  out  to  meet  produce  coming  to  market 
and  then  reselling  at  a  higher  price — and  regrating — buying  up  on 
the  marketplace  and  holding  for  a  higher  or  scarcity  price. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  Church  did  more  harm 
than  good  to  business  during  the  period  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  At  any  rate  we  must  not  forged  to  mention  that  the 
Church  did  help  to  inculcate  ideas  of  fair  play,  honesty,  and  duty. 
These  Ix'came  elements  in  business  practices.  It  did  advance  jx'ace 
and  itself  actually  developed  a  few  manufactures,  such  as  brewing, 
wine-pre.ssing,  and  glass-making.  Occasionally  it  tried  to  move  for¬ 
ward  in  agricultural  methods  and  had  as  much  success  as  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  peasantry  would  allow.  The  Church  was  never  pro¬ 
gressive  or  forward  in  granting  economic  privileges  or  freedom  to  the 
towns  under  its  sway,  though  some  of  them,  when  very  favorably 
located,  did  go  far  in  commerce  and  manufacture. 

Beginning  in  the  sixteimth  century  the  Catholic  Church  was  split 
wide  open,  and  in  advanced  western  countries  the  feudal  system 
showed  clear  signs  of  disintegration.  Such  institutions,  however,  are 
tenacious  of  life  and  either  die  hard  or  just  reform  their  ways  and 
carry  on  to  new  victories.  So  far  as  the  field  of  business  was  con¬ 
cerned,  however,  the  Catholic-feudal  .system  had  received  its  death 
blow.  The  next  system  was  to  lx‘  .secular  and  not  Catholic,  mercantile 
and  not  feudal  or  agricultural. 

The  mercantile  system  was  the  policy  of  a  iiolitical  unit — town, 
province,  or  nation.  It  was  a  policy  of  making  the  ixilitical  unit 
grow  strong  economically.  By  means  of  regulation  and  guidance  the 
unit  used  bu.siness  to  increa.se  its  productivity  and  wealth  and  it  gave 
to  bu.siness  such  support  as  was  necessary.  The  predisposition  of  the 
mercantilist  leaders  was  to  favor  bu.sine.ss,  to  make  it  grow,  and  to 
have  business  and  the  political  unit  ri.se  jointly  to  greater  strength. 
No  longer  was  there  the  smothering,  critical,  and  dampening  repres¬ 
sion  of  the  Church,  though  in  tho.se  lands  that  remained  Catholic  in 
the  .sixteenth  and  .seventeenth  centuries  the  old  threat  of  the  Church 
was  more  or  less  in  the  background.  But,  in  general,  business  was 
not  put  in  the  false  position  of  lx*ing  ethically  an  outcast  or  suspect. 
Of  course,  this  did  not  mean  that  the  town,  province,  or  nation  found 
no  need  to  repress  traders  and  others,  for  instance  in  times  of  famine 
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or  distress,  but  it  did  mean  that  the  business  man  got  favorable 
treatment  from  a  secular  authority. 

The  reader  is  invited  to  study  Schmoller’s  Mercantile  System. 
There  he  ^^^ll  find  the  brief  story  of  how  the  towns  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  grew  strong  and  how  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  provinces  on  the  Continent  increased  their  eco¬ 
nomic  ijower.  The  historic  role  of  mercantilism,  however,  was  played 
in  the  national  stat(*s — England  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  France 
in  the  sevent(*enth.  In  England  the  great  mercantilist  statesman  was 
Burghley  and  in  France  it  was  Colbert. 

In  my  lx)ok  Business  and  Capitalism  the  explanation  of  the  rise  of 
mercantilism  in  the  national  state  is  shown  to  l)e  the  advantage  to  the 
state  of  promoting  the  activity  of  the  mercantile  capitalist.  This 
mercantile  capitalist  was  breaking  down  the  local  market  in  favor  of 
wide  international  trade.  He  was  establishing  agencies  and  outposts 
abroad  and  developing  a  merchant  fleet.  He  was  handling  and 
storing  quantities  of  goods  usc'ful  in  peace  and  war.  In  short,  it  was 
the  aim  of  the  mercantile  capitalist — the  sedentary  merchant — to 
build  up  his  wealth  and  .strength  just  as  the  nation,  as  such,  would 
like  to  s(‘e  its  wealth  grow.  Little  wonder  that  the  new  secular 
jK)wers,  some  of  which  were  proudly  proclaiming  their  independence 
of  Rome,  turned  to  further  the  private  efforts  of  mercantile  capitalists. 

The  national  stage  encouraged  business  men,  particularly  mer¬ 
cantile  capitalists,  to  export  and  import  goods  in  such  amounts  that 
more  gotids  would  he  exported  than  imix)rted,  the  balance  being  made 
up  in  gold  and  .silver  coins.  This  hard  money  would  be  used  to  further 
trade  and  some  of  it  would  Ik*  held  in  the  national  treasury  for  use 
in  the  event  of  war,  which  was  envisaged  as  a  reasonable  expectation. 
The  state  aided  the  merchants  increasingly  by  giving  patents  of 
monoiKjly,  ev’en  to  the  extent  of  founding  colonies  which  should 
develop  into  strong  trading  posts  for  the  mother  country. 

The  states  encouraged  all  pc'rsons  with  capital  to  set  up  manufac¬ 
tures.  It  mattered  not  whether  the.se  were  mercantile  capitali.sts, 
petty  capitalists,  or  gentlemen.  To  them  were  given  patents  of 
monopoly  to  manufacture  new  commodities  or  to  use  new  processes. 

One  great  ambition  became  the  employment  of  all  persons  in  gain¬ 
ful  occupations  so  that  the  national  wealth  would  be  at  a  maximum 
and  the  national  rev'enue  increased  to  the  fulle.st.  Moreover,  a  busy 
nation  was  less  inclined  to  rev’olt  or  give  trouble. 
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Fishermen  and  all  persons,  including  merchants,  owning  ships 
were  encouraged  to  extend  their  fishing  activities  even  to  the  crossing 
of  the  ocean  as  far  as  the  banks  of  Newfoundland*  Such  activity 
would  provide  training  for  seamen  and  cause  ships  to  be  built  which 
would  be  useful  in  time  of  war.  Moreover,  fish  as  a  cheap  and  nutri¬ 
tious  food  had  long  b<‘en  appreciated  but  was  enjoyed  by  a  relatively 
small  number  of  persons. 

We  shall  mention  last  of  all  the  creation  of  a  national  market 
within  which  free  trade  should  prevail.  In  England  this  was  not  so 
great  a  [)roblem  as  on  the  Continent,  for  England  had  long  ceased  to 
have  internal  provincial  barriers  represented  by  national  or  tribal 
groups  which  had  settled  down  and  maintained  their  identity  by 
means  of  feudal  lords.  On  the  Continent,  however,  the  breaking 
down  of  large*  local  provincial  powers  was  a  task  that  took  two  or 
more  centuries  and  was  completed  only  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  is  another  part  of  the  picture  and  it  is,  indeed,  the  one  that 
we  are  chiefly  intere.sted  in.  The  mercantile  .system,  so  beneficial  to 
business,  proved  to  lx*  a  stern  taskmaster.  The  mercantile  statesmen 
develojX‘d  strict  ideas  alK)ut  neces.sities  and  luxuries.  In  the  interest 
of  building  up  a  strong  nation  the  importation  of  luxuries  was  either 
forbidden  or  curtailed.  This  was  partly  l)ecause  it  was  neces.sary  to 
.st*nd  so  many  goods,  and  especially  the  precious  gold  and  silver,  to 
pay  for  these  luxuries. 

When  the  lines  of  foreign-trad(*  regulation  were  drawn  closely,  the 
business  men  found  their  trade  threatened.  English  trade  with 
France  was  often  forbidden  or  greatly  restricted  by  the  English 
government  because  there  was  normally  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade  with  France.  Mercantile  capitalists  and  their  champions  could 
protest  against  thesi*  restrictions,  but  in  vain.  The  restrictive  situa¬ 
tion  became  even  more  .s(*rious  when  trade  between  England  and 
India  was  curbed.  In  this  case  there  was  a  j)owerful  trading  com¬ 
pany — the  East  India  Company — to  champion  the  traffic  with  that 
eastern  land.  The  arguments  were  loud  and  long.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  though  English  merchants  |iad  to  send  out  kegs  of  silver 
coins  to  purchase  Indian  goods,  they  got  all  that  money  and  more 
back  again  when  the  return  Indian  cargo  was  exported  for  sale  to 
the  colonies  or  the  Continent.  In  other  words  it  was  necessary  for 
the  merchants  and  their  friends  to  urge  a  general  iK)licy  and  not  a 
particularistic  jwlicy  with  respc*ct  to  foreign  trade.  What  counted, 
they  urged,  was  an  over-all  favorabh*  balance  and  not  a  favorable 
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balance  with  any  one  country.  Thus  the  merchants  were  seeking  to 
liberalize'  the  mercantile  policy. 

In  a  general  way  the  weakne.ss  of  the  mercantile  .system  proved  to 
Ih‘  over-regulation.  One  law  led  to  another.  One  restriction  re- 
(luired  another  to  make  it  effective.  True,  the  plain  purpose  was  to 
help  bu.siness  men  grow  rich  and  the  nation  grow  strong,  biit  still 
this  n'gulation  in  time  In'came  restrictive  and  intolerable.  The  out¬ 
standing  example  is  the  work  of  ColU'rt,  which  led  to  the  most 
minute  s|x*cification  of  goods  to  be  manufactured,  many  of  which 
were  suitable  to  internal  French  trade  but  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of 
fort'ign  |K*oples.  Bu.siness  men  were  Ix'coming  slaves  to  their  own 
system.  They  must  often  have  murmured:  “The  Lord  preserve  us 
from  our  friends.”  By  the  eighteenth  century  a  change  was  overdue. 

Rx'lief  for  bu.siness  was  in  sight  and  on  a  large  scale.  It  was  partly 
lK)litical  and  partly  economic.  The  new  .system  that  freed  business 
men  was  lilx*ral  democracy.  At  the  time,  this  new  .system  was 
heralded  as  the  last  word  in  [X)litical  and  economic  wisdom,  the  sy.s- 
tem  which  th(‘  world  had  unwittingly  Ixen  waiting  for.  It  was  the 
grand  culmination  of  an  evolving  .society  and  progressive  minds.  Few 
.systc'ms  have  woven  tog(*th(*r  .so  much  that  was  promising  for  man¬ 
kind.  Few  systems  have  (‘ver  paid  such  compliments  to  the  general 
run  of  men,  the  man  on  the  street,  the  common  nran.  In  the  great 
(‘ra  of  |X‘ace,  ISl'S-lOH,  this  .system  held  sway,  though  not  unchal- 
leng(‘d.  F(‘W  |xr.son.s  at  the  time  thought  that  it  was  w(‘ak  or  eph(‘- 
m<‘ral.  Few  .saw  that,  though  it  frei'd  bu.siness  men  to  act,  it  also  put 
lu*avy  r(*sjK)nsibilitie.s  u|)on  them  at  a  time  when  lU'W  techniqiR's  were 
required  far  Ixyond  the  accustonnnl  capabilities  of  existing  bu.sine.s.s 
iiM'n.  L(‘t  us  sto[)  to  examine  this  heyday  of  tlu'  fr(*e  man  in  the  lull 
lM*tW(‘en  centuries  of  wai*s.  We  may  consider  first  the  favorable  side 
of  lilH'i'al  (U'lnocracy  from  the  .stand}K>int  of  bu.sine.ss  and  tlu'ii  the 
unfavorabh'  or  chalh'iiging  a.sp(‘cts. 

( )n  the  favorable  side  we  can  record  a  set  of  ideas  which  in  combina¬ 
tion  w(*re  novel  and  full  of  hope  for  all  concerned.  Not  only  is  the 
individual  id(*a  or  theory  in  it.st'lf  of  far-reaching  .significance,  but  the 
combination  is  .so  rare  that  it  may  come  only  once  in  perhaps  ten 
thou.sand  years  if  ind<*ed  it  evi'r  occurrc'd  Ix'fore  or  will  ever  again  lx 
re.surrected.  The.se  we  (‘annot  deal  with  at  length  here  but  we  can 
ivcount  them  bri(*fly. 

The  economic  man  (1)  was  a  theori'tical  concept  that  belonged  to 
the  natural  order  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 
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The  laissez-faire  policy  (2)  was  part  of  the  classical  economics  of 
Adam  Smith,  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  David  Ricardo,  and  others.  Free 
competition  was  to  rule  in  the  place  of  protection  and  monopoly. 
Utilitarianism  (3)  was  upheld  and  popularized  by  Bentham,  Ricardo, 
James  Mill,  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  It  installed  utility  in  the  time- 
honored  place  of  ethics.  It  set  forth  the  policy  of  the  greatest  pleasim' 
for  the  greatest  number  of  persons.  It  sponsored  the  idea  of  en¬ 
lightened  .self-interest.  It  aimed  at  reforming  the  law  in  the  interest 
of  the  prevention  of  crime.  It  would  extend  education  to  all  cla.s.ses. 
It  upheld  democracy  as  the  ideal  and  expre.s.sed  a  preference  for  a 
republic  as  against  a  monarchy.  It  upheld  .secularism  (4)  and  at- 
tack€‘d  superstition.  This  .secularism  was  one  of  the  great  half-won 
victories  of  mankind.  At  least  it  opened  the  door  for  enlightenment, 
a  stranger  who  may  conceivably  enter  the  open  door  and  .sit  down  at 
the  table  with  mankind.  Darwin  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  natural 
selection  (5)  in  the  field  of  biological  evolution.  And  Spencer  an¬ 
nounced  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  (6)  in  the  field  of 
social  evolution.  What  an  intellectual  feast  for  men,  even  suix*rmen. 
and  many  were  the  citizens  who  sat  down  to  partake  of  it. 

It  was  the  glory  of  England  to  have  led  in  development  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  all  these  inci.sive  and  promising  theories.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  England  to  help  spread  them  abroad,  not  equally  but  in 
some  cases  effectively.  For  instance,  the  laissez-faire  doctrine  was 
idealized  in  England  as  a  new  beatitude  and  copied  abroad  by  many 
leaders  who  thereupon  proceeded  to  lower  their  tariff  walls.  This  was 
what  the  hard-headed  English  bu.sine.s.s  man  wanted — an  op|K)rt unity 
to  sell  his  goods.  England  could  .safely  offer  to  open  her  market  to 
others  on  condition  that  they  open  their  market  to  her,  because*  she 
was  so  far  ahead  industrially  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  other 
gifts  enumerated  above  spread  to  other  lands,  but  .soon  reactions  set 
in  to  all  of  them.  None  .surviv'ed  completely,  although  all  have* 
lingered  on  to  extend  their  influence  if  ever  a  favorable  breeze*  shenilci 
again  blow  their  way. 

In  metropolitan  London,  then,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria, 
there*  was  a  galaxy  of  cultural  stars  such  as  had  not  been  known 
be*fore,  not  even  in  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  nor  in  Florence  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  nor  in  Amsterdam  in  the  seventeenth*  century. 
To  be  sure,  the  ba.sic  strength  and  material  inspiration  of  much  that 
blossomed  in  London  was  first  planted  and  nurtured  in  the  Midlands 
and  North  Country.  It  was  chiefly  the  work  of  the  middle  class, 
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particularly  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  satellites  of  London. 
It  was  largely  a  group  of  petty  capitalists  that  hurriedly  created  the 
new  system  of  industrial  capitalism.  I  am  not  prejudicing  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  ideals  and  ideas  here  dealt  with  aro.se  out  of  the  new 
industrial  capitalism  nurtured  by  the  movement  called  the  Industrial 
Revolution. 

Let  him  who  will,  study  the  nature,  the  rise,  and  the  fall  of  this 
industrial  capitalism  and  the  palace  of  liberal  democracy  in  which  it 
dw^elt.  We  shall  be  content  to  notice  w'hat  seems  to  have  largely 
escaped  attention,  namely,  the  challenge  that  came  to  business  during 
the  growing  pains  of  industrial  capitalism.  When  mechanical  en¬ 
gineering  cross-fertilized  business,  there  was  set  up  a  stormy  wind 
that  blew  the  business  man  far  off  the  course  of  mercantile  capitalism 
into  a  new’  and  unchartered  .sea — industrial  capitalism. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  challenges  to  the  business  man  w^ere  set 
up  during  liberal  democracy.  It  is  hard  to  pass  over  t)ie  generaliza¬ 
tion,  however,  that  business  w’as  more  strained  to  survive  when  it 
became  free  than  when  it  had  been  muffled  by  the  Church  or  w’hen  it 
had  been  violently  pushed  in  this  direction  and  in  that  by  the  state. 
BuL  then,  that  is  the  function  of  freedom — to  offer  a  chance  to  rise 
or  to  fall.  The  chance  to  rise  was  seized  by  the  petty  capitalists  who 
had  remained  submerged  by  mercantile  capitalists  since  the  four¬ 
teenth  century. 

But,  then,  let  us  get  along  to  the  challenges  that  business  put  to 
business  men  in  the  era  of  the  new’  mechanical  techniques.  New 
opportunities  by  the  thousands  were  arising  in  production — in  setting 
up  factories.  The  same  situation  occurred  in  transportation — in 
building  steamships  and  railroads  and  in  instituting  express  service. 
New’  chances  for  w’ealth  arose  in  marketing — in  establishing  w’holesale 
houses,  import  or  export  firms,  commi.ssion  agencies,  and  big  retail 
stores.  All  these  challenges  w’ere  met  but  w’ith  indifferent  success. 
In  recurring  crises,  particularly  during  those  falling  w’ithin  the  down¬ 
ward  secular  trends  (1815-43  and  1866-97  in  America),  the  stmggling 
petty  capitalists  fell  by  the  wayside  like  lost  sheep.  They  had  bor¬ 
rowed  their  working  capital  from  commerical  banks,  on  w’hich  deposi¬ 
tors  made  runs  at  the  first  sign  of  financial  distress.  The  capacity  of 
the  old-time  mercantile  capitalist  had  not  been  acquired.  I  mean 
the  capacity  for  meeting  risk.  The  petty  capitalist  w’as  adapted 
chiefly  to  production  and  marketing.  He  knew’  little  bookkeeping  or 
finance.  He  had  no  formal  training  in  bu.siness,  and  frequently  could 
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do  little  more  than  read  and  i\'rite  and  figure  simple  arithmetical 
problems. 

It  was  not  only  techniques  such  as  accounting  that  baffled  the  ix'tty 
capitalist  rising  to  the  heights  of  indust lial  capitalism.  There  arosi* 
the  gaunt  problem  of  the  corporation.  In  order  to  raisi*  capital  and 
for  other  purpose's  it  was  frequently  nc'cessary  to  form  a  corporation 
and  sell  shares.  The  fact  of  the  corjKiration  came  long  Ix'fore  there 
was  an  understanding  of  its  position  in  society  and  Ix'fore  the  law. 
Indeed,  at  least  two  generations  had  to  come  and  go  before  there  was 
a  decent  regard  for  the  lU'wcomer  in  ordinary  business. 

How  to  us(*  the  newly  acquired  wealth  which  a  few  did  (*njoy  was 
as  hard  a  problem  as  how  to  handle  the  coiporation.  The  first  inspira¬ 
tion  was  to  imitate  the  aristocracy.  For  centuries  the  landi'd  aristo¬ 
crats  had  enjoy(*d  a  ri'gular  income  and  had  no  other  chall(*ng(*  (‘xcept 
to  siiend  it  without  wasting  thc'ir  energies  iii  business  administration. 
In  the  st'cond  or  third  gi'iieration  of  the  ownership  of  the  n<‘w  business 
units  the  ideals  came  to  prt'vail  that  you  should  Im'  free  to  travel  and 
engage  in  sports;  that  you  should  play  the  landed  gi'iitleman;  and 
that  you  should  never  talk  shop  ai  the  dinner  tabU*.  It  was  inevitable 
that  decay  would  set  in  and  soon.  Business  was  withering  at  the  top. 
New  blood  would  have  to  come  in,  and  it  did  but  not  without  lo.ss. 

Freedom  proved  to  1h'  a  dangi'i’ous  though  promising  gift.  It  did 
something  for  the  busine.ss  man,  much  for  business,  but  most  for 
.society.  Freedom  brought  op|K>rtunity  and  success,  error  and  failure. 
Ultimately  indu.strial  capitalism  was  to  be  supplanti'd  by  financial 
capitalism,  and  liberal  democracy  by  .social  democracy.  Pi'ihaps 
some  .scholar  will  some  day  study  the  interaction  of  the.s(*  two  as  they 
went  down  tlu'  sunset  path  togi'ther.  It  would  be  well  to  do  this  Ix'¬ 
fore  the  e.s.sential  details  have  faded  from  our  horizon. 

It  is  hard  to  see  clearly  the  various  stages  that  we  have  gone 
through  in  this  Christian  Era.  Probably  none  will  stand  out  more 
clearly  than  the  coming  and  the  going  of  the.s(*  two  cultural  twins — 
liberal  democracy  and  industrial  capitalism.  Perhaps  tlu'  reaction  to 
liberal  democracy  was  iix'vitable;  certainly  it  came  pretty  generally 
in  es.sentials,  though  an  effort  has  Ix'en  made  to  ri'tain  some  of  the 
forms  that  have  engendered  .sentimental  attachments.  The  economic 
man  was  found  to  lx?  unreal  .so  far  as  the  average  citizen  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Forthwith  he  has  de.scended  into  the  position  of  a  single  class 
of  business  men,  pt*rhaps  not  over  20  jx'r  cent  of  the  ixjpulation. 
Re.straint  in  busine.ss  was  found  in  one  old  country  in  Europe  after 
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another  to  l)e  tlie  only  way  to  tx'come  economically  strong.  The 
same  has  proved  to  lx*  the  ease  in  young  countries.  A  reaction  from 
the  head  to  the  heart  occurr(*d,  when  men  saw  that  the  theory  of 
utility  was  not  a  .sufficient  protection  for  the  average  citizen.  In 
place  of  utility  we  have  gone  back  to  ethics.  Along.side  the  market 
price  we  now  hold  up  the  ideal  of  a  just  price.  Men,  too,  have  come 
to  hedge  on  the  subject  of  secularism;  and  they  have  grown  skeptical 
concerning  evolution,  biological  and  social.  Marx  has  offered  us  a 
quicker  progr(*ss  through  revolution. 

Reaction  from  lib<*ral  democracy  came  through  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  theories  on  which  it  had  been  ba.sed;  also  through  a  revul¬ 
sion  of  feeling  at  the  realization  that  .so  many  were  .suffering  from  the 
re.sults  of  freedom.  Whole  nations,  including  England,  found  that 
they  could  not  long  stand  friH*  comp(*titioii.  In  their  hurry  to  modify 
it  they  develop(*d  a  neo-mercantilism,  or  more  comprehen.sively,  a 
social  syst(‘m — .social  democracy. 

In  human  evolution  the  source*  of  change  Ixith  upward  and  down¬ 
ward  is  the  nature*  of  man.  At  erne  time  civilization  blos.som.s  forth. 
At  aneither  time*  it  withers  as  from  a  de*sert  wind.  Actually  it  is 
chiefly  a  failure*  of  the*  human  element  that  cau.ses  this  retrogres.sion 
which  elrags  elown  the*  prex'ess  of  social  evolution.  The  average  run 
of  men  are*  neit  Ixirn  to  free*dom.  They  do  not  have  the  .stuff  that 
fre*e*de)m  re*quire*s.  If  for  a  time  someone  wins  freedom  for  them,  they 
e*an  e*njoy  it,  but  .sexiner  or  later  they  lexse*  it  again.  The  two  groups 
that  lose*  it  are  the  aristocracy  at  the  top  and  the  proletariat  at  the 
Ixitteim.  It  is  therefore  the  middle*  cla.ss  that  is  dynamic  and  fniitful, 
but  the*  fruit  e*an  wither  or  lx*  destre>ye*d. 


World  Struggle  between  Four  Systems: 

Social  Democracy,  Communism  (Autocratic  Socialism), 
Fascism,  and  Democratic  Socialism 

There*  was  a  time  in  the*  mexlern  periexl  when  bu.sine.s.s  and  politics 
were  almost  divorced.  As  we  have  .seen  in  the  preceding  section,  this 
was  under  the  regime  of  lilx*ral  demex*racy,  in  Britain  roughly  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  when  politicians  .sought  to  free  them- 
selve*s  from  economic  re*.sponsibilitie*s.  The  underlying  theory  W’as 
that  people  as  a  whole  profited  most  when  individuals  were  severally 
pursuing  their  own  .selfish  interests.  The  dominant  politicians  w^ere 
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of  the  liberal  t3rpe,  eager  to  consider  and  possibly  to  introduce  some¬ 
thing  new  and  above  all  to  make  society  free  for  the  individual. 
Under  this  political  system  industrial  capitalism  reached  its  height 
of  cutthroat  competition,  and  financial  capitalism  finally  entered  to 
check  the  excesses  of  competition,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  investing 
capitalist  was  concerned.  Both  the  worker  and  the  petty  capitalist 
had  grievances  which  were  not  unheeded  by  either  the  business  or 
the  political  regime.  Social  and  progres.sive  movements  rumbled  and 
soap-box  orators  fulminated,  but  with  little  effect. 

This  antiquated  liberalism  was  the  background  against  which  the 
new  social  movements  occurred — movements  b\  favor  of  the  prole¬ 
tariat  and  the  lower  middle  cla.ss  (or  the  wtnk<\‘  and  the  petty  capi¬ 
talist).  Four  separate  systems,  sponsored  by  many  movements  in 
various  lands,  have  arisen  to  meet  the  need  of  one  of  these  classes  or 
indeed  of  both  of  them  at  the  .same  time.  These  .systems  are  social 
democracy,  communism,  fascism,  and  democratic  socialism.  Rather 
logically,  they  have  taken  their  rise  and  experienced  their  greate.st 
development  in  those  countries  where  conditions  were  most  depressed. 
At  times  the.se  .systems  have  put  emphasis  on  immediate  reforms,  at 
other  times  on  broad  formulations  of  policy  and  social  ideals.  They 
have  owed  a  great  deal  to  ideological  formulations  of  policy  and  .social 
ideals.  They  have  owed  a  great  deal  to  ideological  formulations  by 
social  philosophers,  journalists,  politicians,  busine.s.s  men,  and  others 
of  a  slightly  earlier  period. 

Social  democracy^  was?  a  system  which  aimed  at  keeping  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people  but  making  it  consider  sympathetically  the  plight 
not  only  of  the  petty  capitalist  but  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
unfortunate.  It  was  found  in  New  York  City  under  Bo.ss  Tweed 
shortly  after  the  Civdl  War,  and  it  was  adopted  by  Prince  Bismaick 
in  the  1880’s.  It  was  the  germinating  influence  behind  our  own  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Act  of  1887  and  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  of 
1890.  It  was  the  sponsor  of  in.surance  .schemes,  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  laws,  and  the  Pure  Food  Act  of  1906.  The  liberals  could 
accept  this  new’  empha.sis;  indeed  they  could  and  did  lead  in  the 
movement,  but  it  was  not  of  their  creation.  The  regular  liberals 
were  on  the  w’ay  out,  though  they  did  not  know’  it.  The  radical 
liberals  were  hoisting  a  new’  flag  which  the  regular  liberals  w’ere  forced 
to  follow. 

^  In  Germany  this  term  is  used  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  “democratic 
socialism.” 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson  were  social  democrats, 
though  the  former  called  himself  a  Progressive  Republican  and  the 
latter  was  the  father  of  the  New  Freedom.  Both  had  in  mind  pri¬ 
marily  the  welfare  of  the  petty  capitalist,  who  w'as  thought  to  be 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  industrial,  and  especially  the  financial, 
capitalist. 

An  example,  perhaps  extreme,  of  a  social  democrat  in  America  is 
Huey  P.  Long  (1893-1935),  once  governor  of  Louisiana  and  U.  S. 
senator.  This  man  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  that  every  man  is  a 
king.  He  stood  for  the  maximum  amount  of  largesse  for  the  poor, 
free  food  and  books  for  school  children,  and  unlimited  expenditure  of 
money  received  from  Washington  for  the  improvement  of  State  high¬ 
ways.  The  voters  liked  his  thoughtfulness  and  voted  him  power. 
Even  before  he  was  assassinated,  however,  and  more  since  that  time 
the  burden  of  the  gifts  has  come  home  to  the  deluded  voters.  Louisi¬ 
ana  in  1947  ranked  aljout  twelfth  in  iier  capita  tax  in  the  union,  though 
it  ranked  as  forty-third  in  per  (‘apita  income. 

In  1935  the  Province  of  Alberta,  Canada,  elected  a  social  demo¬ 
cratic  party  called  the  Social  Credit  Party,  which  is  still  (1948)  in 
power.  The  party  was  made  up  almost  wholly  of  petty  capitalists, 
including  farmers,  doctors,  preachers,  and  teachers,  who  were  suf¬ 
fering  severely  from  depres.sed  markets  and  prices  (1932-35).  The 
new  party  was  definitely  hostile  to  socialism,  but  it  was  sworn  to 
abolish  Poverty  in  the  Midst  of  Plenty.  Everybody  was  henceforth 
to  receive  a  basic  dividend  or  share  of  the  real  wealth  of  the  state.  The 
morning  after  the  fii'st  election  there  was  a  line-up  of  citizens  at  the 
city  hall  of  the  capital  city  to  collect  their  $25,  which  was  the  monthly 
sum  promised.  Unfortunately  for  the  movement,  the  Dominion 
government  and  the  “Money  Power”  (bankers)  were  hostile  and 
prevented  the  full  oix'ration  of  the  plan;  but  they  were  unable  to 
stop  the  default  on  a  provincial  bond  issue  or  the  halving  of  the 
coupon  interest  rates  on  provincial  securities.  The  people  of  Alberta, 
like  those  of  Louisiana,  have  ob\nously  been  sub-standard  in  their 
economic  reasoning. 

In  1917  there  broke  uixui  the  startled  world  an  extreme  form  of 
social  change  which  involved  an  almost  complete  upset  of  both  poli¬ 
tical  and  business  systems.  This  was  the  bolshevism  or  communism 
of  Lenin,  which  owed  a  great  deal  to  Marx  but  which  was  to  be 
founded  partly  on  Russian  agrarian  habits  of  periodically  redis¬ 
tributing  the  holdings  of  peasants  and  which  was  to  be  changed  to 
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meet  developing  eireumstanees.  The  system  was  established  by  a 
handful  of  revolutionary  socialists  working  in  a  handful  of  Russian 
towns  at  a  time  when  the  Russian  armies  were  underfed  and  Ixiriie 
down  by  lack  of  military  success  and  when  the  Imperial  government 
of  Russia  was  in  feeble  hands.  The  new  regime  socialized  big  business 
and  much  of  agriculture,  and  all  railroads,  steamships,  mines,  banks, 
and  foreign  trade.  A  few  small  farms  and  .shops  and  stores  were  left 
unmolested.  Increasingly  freedom  revived,  but  in  black  markets, 
the  profits  from  which  were  taxed  by  the  rev’olut ionary  government. 
The  initial  sharing  according  to  needs  was  suiijilanted,  as  we  have 
.seen,  by  rewarding  producers  according  to  their  contributions.  A 
new  class  of  managers  or  bureaucrats  was  trained.  Since  Ru.ssia  was 
deficient  in  the  middle-class  group,  it  was  difficult  to  find  {xilitical 
administrators,  suix'rvi.sors,  and  foremen  who  were  honest  and  able. 
But  by  dint  of  five-year  jilans  the  struggle  to  provide  producers’ 
goods  and  then  con.^^umers’  goods  was  maintained.  The  e.s.sence  of 
the  system  was  compulsion  and  ideology.  A  police  state  was  estab¬ 
lished  which  was  to  Ix'come  the  model  and  the  terror  of  the  world. 
Scarcity  was  .shared.  The  semi-barbaric  Russian  groups  were  held 
together  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  of  old-time  Czars.  The  out¬ 
sider  has  never  lx“en  able  to  t(*ll  wheth(‘r  tlx*  Ru.s.sian  police  state  has 
Ix'en  neces.sary  to  hold  together  a  heterogiuuHxis  population  or  to 
force  individuals  to  give  up  th(‘ir  pref(‘rences  in  lif(‘  and  undiTtaki* 
such  public  siM’vice  as  working  in  mines,  on  railroads,  or  whatnot. 

Early  efforts  (1918-19)  by  foreigners  to  dislodge  the  communists 
from  pow(‘r  in  Ru.ssia  came  to  naught,  for  th(‘  Ru.ssian  peoph*  natural¬ 
ly  ros(‘  to  oust  foreign  forces  whatev’er  tlu^ir  ulterior  purpo.se.  Inst(‘ad, 
the  doctrines  and  influ(‘nce  of  the  Ru.s.sian  communists  have  spread 
to  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  malcontents  .saw  in  the  new  Ru.ssian 
situation  the  realization  of  their  own  national  or  regional  aspirations. 
The  branch  of  the  Russian  government  that  gave  sprx'ial  attention 
to  foreign  conque.sts  was  first  the  Comintern  (Committee  Internation¬ 
al  of  th(‘  Third  International  Congress,  1919-43)  and  then  tlx*  Comin- 
form  (Committee  of  Information,  1946 — ).  Actual  busiix'ss  abroad 
has  Ix'en  carried  on  by  communi.st  bureaus  with  offices  in  important 
cities  of  the  world.  Russia  has  needed  manufactured  gcxids,  .such  as 
electric  motors  and  dynamos,  tractors,  trucks,  and  locomotiv’es.  For 
these  .she  could  pay  in  gold,  wheat,  manganese*,  and  platinum. 
Foreign  busine.ss  men,  each  con.sidering  his  own  profits,  have  willingly 
traded  with  the  power  sworn  to  destroy  the  private  busine.ss  system 
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under  wliich  they  op<‘rated.  Some  of  these  foreign  business  men  may 
have  consoled  themsidves  with  the  thought  that,  as  Russia  becomes 
industrialized,  she  will  abandon  communism,  whether  the  latter  be 
regarded  as  equal-sharing  or  autocratic  socialism. 

The  business  fraternity  in  America,  stung  by  social  democracy  at 
home  and  threatened  by  communism  abroad,  carried  on  its  service 
to  the  public,  making  a  profit  in  a  sellers’  market  (1897-1920)  and 
hoping  for  the  best  in  a  buyers’  market  (1920-39?).  Industrial 
capitalists  were  help<‘d  to  their  feet  by  financial  capitalists  when 
neces.sary,  but  the  final  n^sult  of  inside  difficulties  and  outside  chal¬ 
lenge  was  uncertain. 

Fa.scism  broke  out  in  Italy  in  1922  when  Mussolini  marcluMl  on 
Rome  and  took  over  the  Italian  government  from  the  feeble  hands  of 
a  king  who  was  more  interested  in  archeology  than  in  government. 
Italy  was  suffering  from  deprc‘.ssion  and  strikes  by  revolutionary 
trad(‘  unionists  who  displayed  complete  irresponsibility  so  far  as  th(‘ 
nation  was  concerned.  Tin*  fate  of  Rus.sia  stood  at  the  door  of  Italy. 
It  was  a  former  revolutionary  .socialist — Mus.solini — wdio  .saw  what 
was  n(*c<*.ssary  apd  st(‘p|K‘d  to  the  front  to  establish  a  strong  govern¬ 
ment  in  which  trade  unionists  would  play  a  very  subordinate  part. 
His  n(‘w  CorjKirate  State  was  to  Ijc  ruled  nominally  by  occupational 
groups  (cor|K>rations  or  associations),  actually  by  him.self  as  head  of 
the  Fascist  Party.  This  was  a  |K>litical  organizational  counteipart  of 
the  Russian  situation,  as  indeed  was  the  Italian  s(‘cret  police  to  be 
mod<*led  aftiT  the  pattern  of  the  Rus.sian.  Soon  Italy  was  feeling  a 
new  impulse.  The  nation  was  gaining  in  .sclf-resjx'ct.  Public  works 
were  introduc(‘d.  Mori*  foodstuffs  were  grown  at  home.  The  navy 
was  built  up.  Unfortunately  there  is  another  side.  Labor  leaders 
W(*re  imprisoned,  intellectuals  lay  low  or  migrated,  and  the  war 
against  Ethiopia  was  wantonly  undertaken.  Finally,  hostility  to  the 
Jews  was  made  more  real  and  an  alliance  undertaken  to  help  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  war  against  France,  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 
The  cycle  of  fa.scism  in  Italy  was  short  (1922-45).  One  wondeis 
wh(*ther  Ru.ssian  autocracy  will  experience  a  .similar  turn  of  fortune. 

We  do  not  need  to  follow  the  growth  of  fa.scism  as  naziism  in 
Germany  (1933-45)  or  as  falangism  in  Spain,  or  as  brown  shirts  or 
black  .shirts  here  or  there.  The  movement  was  everyw'here  essentially 
the  .same,  particularly  at  first — to  protect  private  business  capital- 
i.sm,  to  uproot  revolutionary  socialism,  and  to  abolish  or  put  into 
their  places  the  trade  unions  which  had  forgotten  their  original  pur- 
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poses  and  were  reaching  out  for  political  power.  Indeed,  the  historic 
ultimate  role  of  trade  unionism  seems  to  be  to  provide  an  easy 
rtiechanism  for  furthering  social  revolt,  just  as  the  historic  role  of 
Protestantism  has  been  to  provide  a  bridge  between  Catholicism  and 
agnosticism.  And,  mind  you,  this  does  not  imply  that  all  trade 
Unionists  have  been  communists  or  that  all  Protestants  have  lx*en 
agnostics.  The  intent  of  adherents  to  a  movement  often  varies 
fundamentally  from  the  logical  tendency  of  the  movement  itself. 

Fascism,  in  whatever  form  or  under  whatever  name,  did  one  thing 
for  business  that  was  outstanding.  It  established  the  political  control 
of  business,  while  the  Russians  had  gone  the  whole  distance  and  set  up 
political  ownership.  Under  fascism  business  was  to  b(‘  managed  or 
operated  by  the  owners,  while  the  dominant  political  party  was  to 
control  the  operations  through  broad  policy  rules  or  through  bureau¬ 
crats  wdio  made  new  rules  as  occasion  might  require  them.  Business 
policy  itself  was  determined  by  the  directors  of  companies  only  where 
the  politicians  and  bureaucrats  had  left  something  undc'cided. 

The  system  of  fascism  is  private  business  enterprisi*  at  war-  against 
revolutionary,  trade  unions  at  home  and  international  enemies 
abroad.  The  iieople  must  submit  to  control  in  the  interest  of  national 
survival — wages,  prices,  and  profits.  When  the  new  dominant  iioliti- 
cal  party  in  Italy  had  to  enlist  and  train  a  whole  class  of  jiolitical 
administrators  or  bureaucrats,  it  gav’e  rise  to  much  opposition  on  the 
part  of  those*  unfavorably  affected.  Previous  to  that  enlistment  and 
training,  honest  men  would  stretch  their  veracity  to  the  breaking 
|X)int  when  describing  the  new  leaders.  Liberals  lost  their  balance, 
even  their  sanity,  when  they  were  actually  confronted  with  the  l(*aders 
who  weiv  trying  to  clear  up  the  wreckage*  causc*d  in  part  by  the 
liberalism  or  looseness  of  the  lib(*rals  themselves. 

In  the  United  States  the  New  Deal  was  ushered  in  by  distress  and 
threatened  to  go  far.  A  group  of  young  intellectuals,  neither  com¬ 
munists  nor  fascists,  foisted  upon  the  not-unwilling  President  Roose¬ 
velt  a  combination  of  social  democracy  and  fascism  which  they 
thought  would  punish  big  business  men,  relieve  distress,  and  reston* 
prosiierity.  Had  the  country  not  lK*en  rich  and  had  not  a  measun* 
of  recovery  set  in  (1933-35)  fascism  would  in  all  likelihood  soon  have 
been  established.  As  it  was,  the  struggle  between  workers  and 
farmers  went  on.  Roosevelt  preferred  the  farmers,  but  political 
necessities  forced  him  to  side  with  the  workers.  The  result  of  this 
partisanship  was  labor  laws  which  gave  to  trade  unions  more  power 
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than  labor  leaders  were  wise  enough  to  exercist*.  It  was  a  cruel  blow* 
to  labor  dealt  by  a  would-be  friend,  a  rash  man  who  wielded  the  big 
stick  his  earlier  kinsman  had  aspired  to.  The  control  which  the  New 
Deal  exercised  w^as  not  wholly  bad  for  labor  nor  wholly  good  for 
business;  but  it  w'as  the  curious  turti  of  fortune  which  made  this 
contrariness  almost  come  true.  The  long-time  role  of  the  New  Deal 
is  to  make  easier  the  establishment  of  autocratic  fascism  when 
America  is  again  hard  pressed  by  internal  or  external  difficulties. 
American  business  came  out  of  the  New  Deal  challenged,  chastened, 
strengthened,  and  socially  conscious.  Alongside  the  techniques  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  profits  must  henceforth  be  put  the  policy  and  method 
of  continuing  busin(‘ss  on  a  ba.sis  of  private  enterprise. 

The  fourth  movement  is  democratic  socialism.  This  system  aims 
at  preserving  democracy  (jiopular  elections  and  majority  rule).  But 
it  w’ould  socialize  business,  or  rather  big  business,  and  only  one  part  at 
a  time.  We  rememlx'r  the  Birmingham  .socialism  of  the  1920’s,  which 
aimed  at  nationalizing  the  Bank  of  England,  the  railroads,  the  coal 
mines,  and  .so  on.  Only  big  business  units  were  to  be  touched.  When 
in  1945  Britain  turned  to  democratic  socialism,  the  driving  force  was 
a  combination  of  workers,  of  petty  capitalists  generally  made  up  of 
small  business  men  and  farmers,  and,  very  conspicuously,  of  pro- 
fe.ssional  people  and  intellectuals.  The  program  has  been  too  modest 
for  extremi.sts  in  the  ranks  of  the  socialist  party.  Whereas  social 
democracy  left  big  busine.ss  where  it  had  been,  but  bled  it  white 
through  taxes  to  appease  the  workers  or  curbed  its  growth  to  satisfy 
the  petty  capitalists,  democratic  .socialism  takes  over  big  business  for 
the  benefit  of  workers  and  petty  capitalists.  In  Canada  the  C.C.F. 
(Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation)  program  of  1948  would 
socialize  the  chartered  banks,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railw’ay,  the 
meat  industry,  the  petroleum  industry,  the  agricultural  implement 
industry,  and  .so  on.  It  is  clear  that  cheapness  of  credit  and  cheap- 
ne.ss  of  fuel  and  other  products  used  by  the  farmers  has  been  an 
important  consideration.  The  head  of  the  C.C.F.  is  a  former  clergy¬ 
man.  Speeches  at  conventions  have  been  more  grammatical  than 
logical  in  business  matters.  That  such  democratic  socialism  would 
soon  pass  over  into  autocratic  socialism  (communism)  or  disappear  is 
very  likely. 

But  the  w’orld  is  now  divided  along  social  lines.  The  four  systems 
in  conflict  all  center  in  busine.ss.  What  a  long  way  much-despised 
<  business  has  come!  Beneath  the  contempt  of  the  early  Chinese  and 
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of  the  ancient  Greeks,  feared  by  the  mediaeval  Church,  and  con¬ 
demned  by  modern  social  reformers,  business  has  become  the  cynosure 
of  all  eyes,  the  object  of  all  ambition. 

Stock  Arguments  of  Socialists  against 
Private  Business  Capitalism 

There  was  a  time  when  no  argument  was  needed  to  establish  a  new 
social  order  except  that  it  would  fit  in  with  some  imagined  utopia 
which  .someone  de.sired  to  set  up.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
never-never-land  urge  is  still  with  us  and  is  dwply  buried  in  our 
unconscious  self.  The  new  socialism,  however,  prides  it.st‘If  in  being 
objective  and  non-utopian.  It  claims  to  Ik*  .scientific  and  deter¬ 
ministic.  Ind(‘(*d,  according  to  the  new  approach,  forces  are  at  work 
in  the  business  structure  which  will  automatically  overthrow  pnvate 
business  and  force  the  results  of  past  enterprise  to  fall  like  ri|K*  fniit 
into  the  bask(*ts  of  th<?  proletariat.  This  determinism  was  largely  the 
contribution  of  Karl  Marx.  It  was  a  needed  correction.  Even  Marx, 
however,  was  not  uniformly  consistent,  for  he  said  in  (*ffect  that, 
when  the  fruit  was  r(*ady  to  drop,  the  workers  must  ri.se  with  their 
baskets  and  pluck  it  off  the  tre(*s. 

How  many  arguments  there  are  in  the  sheaf  of  the  modern  .scientific 
.socialist,  I  do  not  know.  I  shall  deal  with  only  a  few,  which  are 
probably  the  most  important  and  weighty  from  the  socialists’  view- 
jK)int. 

There  is  an  over-all  argument,  or  something  of  the  sort,  implied  in 
the  following  three  stages  of  social  evolution,  which  had  a  .strong 
appeal  to  Marx  because*  of  their  ai)parent  finality:  after  feudalism 
comes  capitalism  and  after  capitalism  comes  socialism.  Of  course 
there  is  nothing  inevitable  about  such  stages,  though  the  lK*lief  in 
them  is  daily  reaffirmed,  and  they  are  not  nece.s.sarily  devoid  of  the 
subjective — wishful  thinking.  But,  and  this  may  prove  to  lx*  more 
important,  there  is  the  fundam(*ntal  matter  of  how  these  terms  should 
be  defined. .  As  w'e  shall  see  later  in  this  chapter,  Marx  may  have 
failed  to  define  socialism  w  ith  .sufficient  breadth  to  include  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  rich  lands  like  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  telling  arguments  in  the  minds  of  many  persons 
is  the  view’  that,  as  business  units  grow  in  size,  the  middle  class  dies 
off.  In  other  words,  in  the  parlance  of  business  hi.story,  industrial 
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capitalism  and  financial  capitalism  tend  to  destroy  the  petty  capital¬ 
ists.  For  this  view  there  is  local  evidence  and  evidence  from  certain 
periods,  but  there  is  no  over-all  quantitative  evidence  that  it  is  true. 
The  petty  capitalists  must  adjust  them.selves  when  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber  Ix'comes  an  industrial  capitalist:  the  other  petty  capitalists  must 
leave  the  industry  or  more  likely  enter  the  factofy  or  big  plant  as 
superintendents,  foremen,  or  workers.  Then  there  is  the  opportunity 
to  si*t  up  small  e.stabli.shments  to  supply  the  larger  concern  or  to  .sell 
its  products.  Even  the  ixtty  capitalists  who  enter  the  factory  as 
workers  accumulati*  capital  and  in  time  l(*ave  the  factory  Jo  carry 
on  a  trucking  business,  set  up  a  restaurant,  or  establish  a  chicken 
farm.  Adjustment,  yes,  but  not  destruction.  America  has  the  big¬ 
gest  bu.sine.ss  units  and  also  an  increasingly  vigorous  petty-capitalist 
cla.ss. 

A  .second  argument  has  been  that  tho.s(‘  in  control  of  private  business 
have  taken  too  large  a  share  for  thems<‘lves  in  the  form  of  profits, 
interest,  and  salaries.  They  are  thf,ught  of  as  doing  this  through  ex- 
ces.sive  prices  charged  for  business  products  and  services.  Although 
there  is  no  yardstick  for  mea.suring  this  .sort  of  thing,  I  would  not 
quarrel  with  it  in  a  general  way.  And  yet  it  is  obvious  that  high 
income  taxes  have  corrected  some  of  the  abu.se.  I  doubt  whether 
salaries  have  ber'ii  too  high  in  view  of  the  sacrifices  that  executives 
make  for  their  companies:  they  are  the  true  working  cla.s.s,  to  which 
no  reward  can  lx  sufficient  to  recomiK*nsi‘  the  members  for  the  hard 
grind  of  office  which  .shuts  them  off  from  intellectual  and  evxn  social 
pursuits  and  shortens  their  lives.  But  nowadays  (1945-48)  business 
men  complain  that  high  prices  are  charged  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  • 
laljor.  Never  were  .so  many  persons  at  work — t‘fficient  and  inefficient 
— and  never  did  they  receive  such  high  rewards.  So  high  have  wages 
become  that  persons  of  fix(*d  incomes  are  forced  out  of  the  market  for 
many  goods  and  services.  Perhaps  the  truth  is  that  during  certain 
periods  business  men  get  excessive  n*ward.s,  while  during  other 
periods  workers  get  exces.sively  high  wages.  To  pursue  this  idea 
further  would  carry  us  off  into  (luestions  of  business  cycles  and  secular 
trends  in  prices  and  profits. 

It  is  on  this  matter  of  high  prices  that  workers,  farmers,  shop¬ 
keepers,  and  professional  people  can  come  together  to  protest  and 
even  to  fight.  In  the  early  1920’s  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  in  North 
Dakota  and  a  decade  later  the  C.C.F.  in  Canada  sought  to  harmonize 
the  interests  of  various  groups  which  in  a  general  way  are  in  opposite 
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camps.  To  the  popular  glance  it  appears  that,  if  the  government 
would  take  over  the  banks,  interest  rates  could  be  lowered.  If  it 
would  take  over  the  petroleum  industry,  then  ga.soline,  kerosene,  and 
lubricants  could  be  provided  more  cheaply.  If  the  government  would 
manufacture  agricultural  implements,  the  farmer  could  buy  his 
machinery  more  cheaply.  If  the  government  would  socialize  the 
meat  industry,  the  farmer  would  get  more  for  m(*at  on  the  hoof  and 
the  worker  would  pay  less  for  it  by  the  cut.  All  this  is  economic 
juvenility,  but  it  has  a  strong  appeal  to  a  limited  number  of  persons 
with  limited  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  very  first  result  of  a  govern¬ 
ment’s  entry  into  an  industry  is  an  increa.se  in  costs  because  the 
workers  let  up  on  their  labors.  To  Ix'  sure,  prices  may  be  kept  down 
through  the  payment  of  deficits  out  of  taxes,  but,  after  all,  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  goods  are  also  the  taxpayers.  And  so,-  like*  Jaques’ 
duedame,  it  is  an  argument  to  call  fools  into  a  circle. 

A  third  argument  is  that  workers  are  degraded  by  lx*ing  employed 
in  ever  larger  units  by  owners  or  executives  who  never  see  them. 
There  has  been  evidence  of  this  at  places  and  at  times  but  this  is  not 
the  general  result.  Indeed,  as  priv’ate  business  enterpri.se  in  the 
industrial  and  financial  capitalistic  periods  has  unfolded  itself,  the 
workers  have  gained  in  income  and  self-respect.  To  lx*  sure,  trade 
unions  have  been  respon.sible  for  most  of  the  improvement.  Their 
insistence  on  higher  wages  and  better  working  conditions  has  been 
successful  for  their  own  members,  and  now  they  .seek  .security.  As 
they  reach  out  for  power,  bu.siness  men  lx*gin  to  rival  them  by 
granting  benefits  and  at  times  by  raising  wages.  In  the  .social  .sciences 
we  can  never  be  certain  that  a  straight-line  force  will  not  be  deflected 
by  another  influence.  Indeed,  it  is  just  this  deflection  which  makes 
the  planets  circle  in  their  courses. 

As  early  as  1805  (our  fourth  point)  William  Playfair,  an  English 
economist,  a.sserted  that  the  modern  state  tended  to  develop  from  an 
empha.sis  on  agriculture  to  an  emphasis  on  manufacture  and  finally 
on  finance.  During  this  la.st  stage  the  financiers,  or  “rentiers,”  earned 
an  easy  living  by  loaning  out  money.  These  “rentiers”  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  business  ladder.  They  typified  a  “degradation  of  moral 
character.”  These  “rentiers”  or  financiers  would  not  venture  into 
new  industries  and  they  were  them.selves  unproductive. 

The  loaning  of  money  or  the  investing  of  capital  has  been  mis¬ 
understood  by  mediaeval  theologians,  early  modern  economists,  and 
by  the  public  of  the  modern  world  generally.  All  kinds  of  silly  argu- 
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ments  against  paying  interest  have  been  raised,  such  as  that  time 
belongs  to  God  and  that  money  is  barren.  Perhaps  we  may  revert 
at  this  point  to  the  five  kinds  of  production: 

1.  Commodity 

2.  Place  utility  (transportation) 

3.  Time  utility  (storage) 

4.  Form  utility  (manufacture) 

5.  Possesjsion  utility 

The  first,  si'cond,  and  fourth  of  these  forms  of  production  have  betm 
easily  understood  and  the  service  involved  has  Ijeen  appreciated. 
Thos(‘  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  activities  represented  have  been 
admittedly  .socially  de.sirable.  But  the  third  and  fifth  have  been  too 
intangible  for  the  comprehension  of  many  thinkers  and  of  the  public 
generally.  To  store  eggs  from  a  season  when  not  all  are  needed 
(summer)  to  one  when  they  are  in  great  demand  (winter)  is  exi3ensive 
and^u.s(‘ful  and  deserves  a  profit  reward.  To  lend  money  or  invest 
capital  for  the  purpo.se  of  purcha.sing  supplies,  holding  inventory,  or 
making  improvements  is  likewi.se  neces.sary,  progre.ssive,  and  fully 
productive. 

For  socialists  to  deny  to  the  holders  of  purse*  strings  (investing 
capitalists,  commercial  banks,  investment  bankers,  and  investment 
trusts)  a  fully  productive  standing  is  just  economic  obscurantism. 
To  refu.se  to  impute  to  holders  of  the  purse  strings  the  largest  measure 
of  wi.sdom  in  the  exercise*  of  their  function  is,  however,  a  very  eiifferent 
matter.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  their  obvious  errors,  I  know  of  no 
general  evidence  that  they  have  not  constitute*d  a  most  pi*e)ductive 
e*le*me*nt  in  the  .system  of  private  biLsiness  capitalism.  Certainly  the*y 
have*  provided  fixed  capital  and  working  capital  for  the  dev^elopment 
of  e)ur  material  civilization,  w’hich  is  the  highest  yet  achieved  by  man. 

The*  fifth  argument  of  the  sercialists  is  that,  when  a  city  or  a  nation 
has  arriv’ed  at  the  financial  stage,  it  begins  to  seek  foreign  fields  of 
investment  and  thereby  causes  or  hastens  the  decline  of  the  busine.ss 
enterpri.se  at  home.  In  the  financial  stage  there  is  more  capital  than 
can  lx*  u.sefully  employed  at  home.  Interest  rates  and  di\idends  have 
been  declining.  The  owners  of  funds  seek  larger  returns  abroad. 
Thus  did  mediaeval  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Venice,  and  early  modem 
Augsburg  and  Holland,  put  out  large  sums  abroad.  In  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  England  did  the  same,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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twentieth  century  American  companies  were  expanding  abroaii 
rather  rapidly.  American  capital  and  managerial  skill  went  into 
foreign  parts  in  order  to  develop  the  manufacture  of  automobiles, 
electrical  equipment,  packaged  cereals,  and  petroleum.  English 
capital  had  gone  into  tea  plantations  in  India  and  Ceylon,  tin  mines 
and  rublier  plantations  in  Malaya,  petroleum  fields  in  Mexico,  and 
diamond  mines  in  South  Africa.  Now,  the  Eurojx'an  socialists’ 
jKiint  of  view  is  that  it  means  the  death  of  private  business  enterprise 
when  capital  migrates  to  less  develoiX‘d  countries.  The  socialists  in 
the  less  devT‘loped  countries,  however,  say  they  are  lx‘ing  exploited  for 
the  benefit  of  the  capitalist  country.  It  can  hardly  be  true  that  this 
investment  in  backward  countries  injures  jx'ople  at  both  ends  and  is 
the  death  of  private  business  enterprise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
migration  of  capital  does  indicate  that  the  capital  owner  in  the  older 
country  is  no  longer  having  an  easy  time  when  compared  with  what 
he  has  enjoyed,  that  he  must  Ix'  content  with  diminishing  retuiais, 
say,  10,  6,  4,  or  even  2  jx^r  cent.  He  makes  a  shift  in  favor  of  a  r(‘turn 
of  10  per  cent  in  a  backward  country  though  at  greater  risk  of  loss  of 
capital.  Perhaps  his  net  return  becomes  only  6  pt‘r  cent.  But  how 
all  this  migration  could  six'll  the  death  of  private  enterprise  is  not 
clear.  Genoa,  Florence,  Venice,  Augsburg,  and  Holland  did  not 
decline  for  any  reasons  remotely  connected  with  the  decline  of  the 
return  on  capital.  They  all  declined  lx*caus(‘  they  op(*rated  on  too 
nairow  and  dangerous  a  base;  their  profitable  bu.siness  became  tlu* 
object  of  aggre.ssion.  Britain  is  even  now  threatened  with  a  similar 
situation.  If  Canada  and  the  other  Dominions  constituted  an  eco¬ 
nomic  hinterland  there  would  be  no  decline.  As  it  is,  we  need  only 
watch  the  disintegration  of  a  splendid  empire,  which  is  going  up 
slowly  in  more  than  tobacco  .smoke,  to  find  a  modern  example. 

The  sixth  argument  of  socialists  against  private  business  capitalism 
is  the'- increasing  cost  of  production  per  hour  of  labor  under  the 
private  business  enterprise  system.  Yes,  but  there  are  two  answers. 
One  is  that  machinery  more  than  makes  up  the  difference  so  that 
capital  is  still  well  rewarded.  The  other  is  that  under  a  socialist 
.system  the  cost  through  mounting  wages  and  diminishing  effort  (in 
democratic  socialism)  and  stagnant  engineering  (stagnant  through 
lack  of  freedom)  would  increase  at  an  infinitely  higher  rate  and  that 
the  worker  would  as  a  consumer  suffer  a  .serious  setback.  Indeed, 
the  reverse  of  the  argument  is  that  labor  is  getting  an  even  higher 
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real  income  under  the  present  regime  and  need  not  nin  the  lisk  of 
embarking  upon  an  untried  system. 

The  seventh  argument  is  that  the  wealth  of  the  business  class  is 
used  extravagantly.  There  are  at  least  three  angles  to  this  charge. 
Everything  considered,  I  do  not  l)elieve  that  the  rich  are  relatively  as 
extravagant  as  the  poor:  probably  they  do  not  spiMid  so  large  a  pro- 
iwrtion  of  their  income  on  non-essentials,  useless  articles,  or  inferior 
goods.  The  waste  of  the  American  proletariat  in  expenditures  for 
liquor,  tobacco,  cosmetics,  and  ga.soline  is  staggering.  The  high  cost 
of  living  of  which  so  many  workers  and  others  complain  should  lx* 
call(*d  the  cost  of  high  living.  It  is  in  the  .second  and  third  respects 
that  this  charge  gains  its  pK)tency.  Such  ea.sy  living  as  wealth  brings 
robs  wives  and  children  of  the  neces.sity  of  developing  their  faculties: 
they  get  into  a  mire  of  .social  idleness  and  marital  di.stress.  I  do  not 
confuse  idleness  with  leisure,  for  the  rich  train  them.selves  out  of  the 
habit  of  a  leisurely  life.  And  then,  thirdly,  there  is  the  jealousy  that 
conspicuous  consumption  aroiuses  in  the  breasts  of  the  moronic  pub¬ 
lic,  which  is  quite  unable  to  distinguish  the  es.sentials  of  a  good  life 
from  the  noiw*.s.sentials  of  existence.  Still  the  damage  is  being  done. 
The  lack  of  a  .sense  of  social  respon.sibility  on  the  part  of  many  rich 
families  is  distn*.s.sing  to  those  who  would  welcome  social  peace  in  a 
society  of  many  cla.s.s(*s.  As  much  harm  has  been  done  by  Tommy 
Manville,  Doris  Duke,  and  Barbara  Hutton  as  by  Daniel  Drew,  Jay 
Gould,  and  Jim  Fisk.  When  the  scions  of  rich  American  business 
families  imitate  the  ari.stocracy  of  Europt*  by  their  pretentious  enter¬ 
tainment  and  purely  consumptive  habits  of  life  and  when  they  de¬ 
velop  as  much  irre.s|X)n.sibility  in  their  family  life  as  a  Continental 
scholar  or  statesman,  then  they  incur  serious  censure.  The  pride, 
sloth,  gluttony,  and  lechery  of  the  rich  are  matched  by  the  under¬ 
standable  but  (‘qually  deadly  sin  of  the  envy  of  the  poor.  But  all 
this  .seems  alK)ul  to  become  a  chapter  in  American  history:  inherit¬ 
ance  laws  are  curbing  the  succession  of  large  fortunes.  The  business 
class  of  America  is  lx‘ing  saved  in  spite  of  itself. 

The  last  of  the  charges  against  private  business  capitalism,  to  be 
mentioned,  is  the  lack  of  continuous  full  employment.  Perhaps  this 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  most  potent  serious  arraignment  of  the 
system.  From  the  historical  standpoint  there  is  a  peculiar  slant  to 
this  indictment.  Slowly  through  the  ages  private  business  has  gro\m 
to  employ  10,  20,  40,  60,  80,  and  now  over  90  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  It  has  gradually  rai.sed  the  income  and  the  standards  of  living 
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of  people  from  the  hills.  Private  business  is  now  blamed  for  not 
employing  them  continuously.  It  is  like  inviting  a  stranger  in  out 
of  the  storm  and  then  finding  that  the  stranger  demands  to  remain 
and  perhaps  bring  in  his  kinsmen.  But,  in  more  serious  vein,  the 
workers  have  indeed  become  the  victims  of  encircling  conditions  from 
which  they  cannot  escape.  The  old  conditions  in  which  many 
workers  owned  a  cottage,  cow,  chickens,  and  a  garden  and  could  live 
out  a  depression  have  disappeared.  Now  they  have  to  meet  fixed 
charges  for  rent,  water,  light,  heat,  and  food,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
necessary  luxuries  of  movie  and  tobacco.  Many  business  men  have 
realized  their  responsibilities  and  are  working  toward  continuous 
employment.  The  [letroleum  industry,  food  industries,  and  civil 
.service  offer  practically  continuous  employment.  The  prince  and 
pauiK*!’  industries,  sueh  as  steel  and  textiles,  could  offer  no  such 
conditions.  What  is  most  alarming  is  that  almost  no  business  man, 
Ijolitician,  or  other  leader  raises  his  voice  to  decentralize  industry  in 
small  centers  where  ^workei’S  could  own  homes  and  gardens  and 
weather  a  storm  in  their  own  dwellings.  The  alternative  which 
.socialism  would  offer  in  place  of  good  wages  and  partial  employment 
is  lower  real  income  but  continuous  employment.  The  alternatives 
are  as  old  as  the  hills — plenty  or  security.  Since  the  frazzled  nerves 
of  a  people,  regarded  as  worthy  of  their  freedom,  no  longer  stand  up 
under  the  strain,  there  is  indeed  a  powerful  argument  for  socialism. 
However,  it  would  in  truth  be  a  heavy  priei'  to  pay,  for  the  sake 
of  a  low,  assured,  even  living,  to  give  up  the  opjwrtunities  of  rising 
and  falling  in  a  free  system. 

I  have  no  desire  to  be  complete  nor  yet  final  in  this  presentation. 
What  is  more  desired  is  that  business  men  and  students  of  bu.sine.ss 
should  consider  the  charges  leveled  at  private  business  enterprise. 
Some  of  the  charges  could  lie  easily  brushed  aside.  From  others  a 
good  deal  might  be  learned  in  the.se  days  when,  increasingly,  bu.siness 
policy  must  concern  it.self  with  the  very  .survival  of  free  bu.sine.s.s 
enterfirise. 

Potent  Current  Drives  in  Favor  of  Socialism 

AND  AGAINST  PRIVATE  BUSINESS 

Any  <*stablished  .system,  whether  of  thought  or  of  action,  any 
e.stablish(‘d  system  in  iMilitics  or  in  business,  (‘iigenders  reaction  or 
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hostility,  at  least  in  a  virile  free  civilization  such  as  still  prevails  in 
Western  Euroix*  and  North  America.  At  this  point  I  wish  not  to 
recount  the  stock  objections  to  private  bu.siness  enterprise  but  rather 
to  set  forth  somi*!  less  obvious  drives,  which  neviTtheless  may  liecome 
potent  or  decisive,  or  to  say  the  least,  may  contribute  to  a  decision 
between  socialism  and  private  busine.ss  enterprise*.  To  be  sure,  I  do 
not  iTile  out,  for  America  at  least,  a  decision  that  will  emlrody  a  .series 
of  compromises  lx)tween  the*  two  .systems. 

To  many  pe'rsons  it  may  s(*em  strange  to  .say  that  for  over  a  century 
<*Ia.s.sical  (‘conomics  has  b(*en  a  h*aven  to  .socialism.  We  may  note 
s(*ven  bits  of  evidence  to  .'substantiate  this  view.  First,  although 
management  has  lx*en  r(*cogniz(*d  as  one  of  the  four  factors  of  produc¬ 
tion,  it  has  rarely,  if  ever,  lieen  given  the  effective  centralized  treat¬ 
ment  or  emphasis  that  it  des(*rves  as  the  dynamic,  guiding,  and 
controlling  factor,  to  which  the  other  three  have  been  quite  subordi¬ 
nate.  At  times,  when  the  busine.s.s  man  is  introduced,  he  is  a.s.similated 
to  the  rentier  and  the  discu.s.sion  shifts  to  interest-taking.  Second, 
the  sharing  of  income  from  production  has  received  more  attention 
than  the  .synthetic,  coopt'rative  effort  to  produce.  Unconsciously 
the  contest  over  wages,  rent,  interest,  and  profit  has  provided  a  ba.si.s 
for  intellectual  difference  of  opinion  and  social  struggle  for  pos.session. 
Third,  many  of  the  economists  have  believed  that  labor  produces  all 
the  wealth  or  have  held  to  the  view  that  the  bu.siness  man  appropri¬ 
ates  unto  him.self  the  .surplus  value  (over  and  above  what  has  to 
Ik*  paid  to  the  worker)  .so  as  to  increa.se  his  own  wealth  and  power. 
Fourth,  the  long-continiu*d  theorizing,  so  remote  from  the  facts  of 
life,  instead  of  generalizing  close  to  busine.s.s  realities,  has  set  a 
.standard  for  .something  very  like  utopian  or  social  economics.  The 
unintended  results  of  man’s  efforts  have  often  been  ob-served  to  be 
more  potent  than  the  intended.  Fifth,  .so  far  have  some  economists 
gone  that  they  have  maintained  that  all  a.spects  of  economic  activity 
can  be  reduced  to  mathematical  formulae,  that  is,  ghostly  figures 
rather  ivmote  from  the  actual  struggles  of  business  men.  Sixth,  the 
whole  body  of  theory  is  often  presented  as  an  impersonal  science  in 
which  things  are  just  done  but  no  one  ever  does  them.  The  passive 
voice  predominatc's.  Seventh,  when  broad  factors  are  dealt  with, 
they  have  often  been  external.  In  accounting  for  business  cycles 
Profe.ssor  Jevons  emphasized  the  influence  of  the  Sun  and  Professor 
Moore  the  jxiwer  of  Venus.  Of  course,  such  treatment  leaves  no 
room  for  the  bu.siness  man.  If  anyone  wants  to  get  rid  of  him,  it  is  no 
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matter,  for  it  lias  never  Ikhmi  clear  that  he  has  Ixm'Ii  particularly  us(‘fiil 
anyAvay. 

Of  coiirsi'  what  we  need,  and  I  argued  this  as  long  ago  as  1930,  is  a 
new  science — a  business  economics  which  will  not  merely  apjily  the 
techniques  of  economic  analysis  but  will  correct  the  false  tangents 
just  enumerated.  Economics  as  the  science  of  business  is  a  .sorry 
spectacle  without  bu.sine.ss  and  the  business  man  at  the  coriL  In¬ 
deed,  without  this  anchoragi*  (‘conomics  l)(‘com<‘s  social  (‘conomics  or 
even  .socialism. 

To  some  lovers  of  freedom  and  (h^mocracy  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  events  of  recent  years  is  the  marriage  of  convenienci'  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  privati*  business.  Perhaps  .some  business 
men  may  gratefully  urgi*  the  point  that  by  Catholic  help  the  tide 
toward  communism  was  actually  turned  back.  If  tlu*  PoiX‘  had  not 
stepp(‘d  in,  perhaps  the  Marshall  Plan  would  have  come  t(M)  late. 
Some  will  recall  that  Myron  C.  Taylor  of  tin*  U.  S.  St(*el  Corporation, 
once  a  Quaker  and  now  an  Episcopalian,  had  many  official  inter¬ 
views  with  the  Po|X‘  during  War  and  |K)stwar  years.  Communists  in 
America  thought  they  .saw  in  the.se  meetings  the  heavy  hand  of  Wall 
Strt‘et;  and  radical  Protestant  cliMgymen  prot(‘st(*d  against  any 
official  American  repre.si^ntative  at  the  \'atican.  For  tlu*  moment, 
private  business  enterprise  has  Ikhui  .sav(‘d,  but  at  a  prici*.  Th(‘  final 
evaluation  of  this  alliance  must  be  madi*  at  a  futuri*  dat(*.  (’ertainly 
it  is  an  ea.sy  argument  that  historically  intolerant  religion  has  lM*come 
the  ally  of  traditionally  and  nece.s.sarily  undemocratic  busine.ss. 

One  of  the  deadly  .sins  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church  is  envy. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  human  lx*ing  of  any  .strength,  however,  who 
has  not  lx*en  guilty  of  envy  at  one  time  or  another;  still  in  its  worst 
as|X‘cts  it  is  a  ixitent  psychological  forci*  making  for  .social  di.sunity. 
Private  bu.siness  offers  to  men  a  chanci*  to  succix'd  or  to  fail.  Al¬ 
though  some  persons  k(‘ep  to  a  middle*  position,  many  fall  into  the 
extreme  cat(*gories  of  rich  and  [xior.  To  lx*  sure*,  the*  poor  have  lx*en 
digging  them.s(‘lves  out  of  poverty,  but  the  rich  have*  lx*e*n  getting 
richer  (as  a  cla.ss),  .so  the*  extreme's  are*  still  gre*at.  In  other  words, 
private  busine.ss  provides  the  bae*kgre)und  for  the*  working  of  this 
subtle*  but  potent  element  of  disintegration.  Let  no  one  undere*sti- 
mate  the  jxiwer  of  a  woman  or  of  envy.  The*y  can  uproot  any  social 
order.  Ten  ye*ar.s  after  the  Pilgrims  had  lande*d  in  Boston,  there  was 
disunity  thremgh  envy.  There  was  a  .scarcity  of  labor  and  the  well- 
paid  workers  we*re*  parading  in  fine  garments  which  the  middle-class 
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employers  eould  not  afford  \vh(‘n  they  were  building  houses,  clearing 
land,  and  imjiorting  nails  and  other  necessities  from  England.  In 
this  case  it  was  thi*  middle  class  that  felt  the  envy,  and  probably  the 
womenfolk  most,  but  the  |K)int  is  the  same.  The  greeneyed  monster 
was  at  work.  The  jK>tency  of  the  spirit  of  envy  is  emlnxlied  in  the 
following  bit  of  .social  philosophy,  heard  years  ago  in  Hyde  Park, 
London: 

Then*  ought  to  lx*  no  wealthy; 

We  all  ought  to  lx*  wealthy, 

.\nd  the  wealthy  ought  to  be  starvin’  tike  us. 

I  believt*,  <*ven  admitting  the  des|x*rate  need  of  individuals  in  de¬ 
pression  y<*ai‘s,  that  then*  is  little  (*mbedd(*d  in  this  social  philo.sophy 
except  wistful  (*nvy.  Let  him  who  will,  scorn  this  outburst  as  logic; 
but  l(*t  none  of  us  underrati*  it  as  a  social  forci*. 

Mod(*rn  man,  particularly  nuxh'rn  youth,  tongs  for  .s(*lf-(‘xpre.s.sion. 
This  is  always  more  easily  and  obviously  attaiiH*d  by  op|x>sing  some¬ 
thing  that  is  un)X)pular  or  unorthodox.  It  is  so  much  mon*  rewarding 
for  a  .social  philo.soj)her,  an  artist,  or  a  journalist  to  g(*t  attention  by 
denouiH'ing  the  well-<*stablished  ord(*r  against  which  so  many  jx'rsons 
hav(*  develo|x*d  grouches  than  by  getting  down  to  the  job  of  under¬ 
standing  the  un))opular  .syst<*m  or  trying  to  make  it  work.  The 
.satisfaction  of  the  <*go  through  six-ial  notice  or  distinction  is  a  fixed 
attribute  of  man  which  lx*comes  |M)t(*nt  in  a  fr(*(*  or  tolerably  free 
political  order.  We  can  count  on  it  absolutely. 

At  this  |X)int  there  is  a  tie-up  of  many  things  which  con.stitute  an 
(*xplosive  package.  Men,  and  particularly  youth,  will  sati.sfy  th(*ir 
longings  for  distinction  not  only  in  .social  jihilosophy  but  in  literary 
criticism  and  artistic  creation.  Ba.sically  the  attitudi*  is  protest  and 
revolt.  The  youthful  would-lx*  artist  is  against  the  rich  man,  for  he 
him.s(*lf  is  |xx)r,  against  the  r(*ali.stic  paint(*r  of  accepted  position  in 
the  hi.story  of  art,  and  against  tlu*  classicism  of  all  tlx*  past.  He  will 
start  over  again  and  cr(*ate  a  Brave  N(*w  World,  in  which  the  World 
State  will  provide  honorable  plac(*s  for  Marx,  Frt*ud,  Picasso,  and 
Gertrude  Stein.  Incidentally,  then*  will  lx*  a  chair  in  the  very  next 
row  for  hims(*lf.  When  I  was  an  undergraduati*,  I  develop(*d  .some  of 
my  earliest  skepticism  when  watching  the  doings,  and  listening  to  the 
logic  and  rantings,  of  my  cla.ssmates  who  were  dedicating  their  lives 
to  the  Evangelization  of  the  World  in  One  Generation.  This  occurred 
just  forty-five  years  ago.  The  youth  movements  an*  evidence  of 
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virility,  but  too  often  they  are  at  bottom  or  certainly  soon  lx*eome  the 
instruments  of  older  and  more  crafty  leaders. 

So  far  has  the  anti-capitalistic  mov’ement  gone,  so  great  has  been 
the  victory  of  romanticism,  and  so  obviously  has  the  youth  movement 
displayed  its  wares  that  the  rich  girls  in  exiM*nsive  schools  and  colleges 
have  been  donning  overalls  for  class  and  campus  togs.  Recently  they 
have  not  been  only  wearing  overalls  but  turning  them  up  at  tin* 
bottom  and  wearing  men’s  .shirts  hanging  over  the  lower  garments. 
Here  we  have  a  complete  acceptance,  of  course  generally  unconscious, 
of  the  point  of  view  of  the  worker  and  rebel.  Revolt  in  the  matter  of 
clothing  is  a  time-honored  device  of  youth  to  jirove  to  the  older 
generation  that  that  generation  has  Ijeen  old-fashioned.  The  knee 
breeches  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  replaced  by 
the  Venetian  pantaloons  or  trous(*rs  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
these  seem  to  lx*  giving  way  to  the  work  clothes  of  a  new  generation. 
In  truth,  the  new  generation  is  neither  artistic  nor  judicious  in  its 
originality.  It  has  become  different  and  blatant.  Much  of  its  display 
is  a  tawdry  .symlxil  of  inner  attitude.  It  is,  indeed,  an  uncon.scious 
tribute  to  Victorian  capitalism  that  no  change  can  lx?  devised  except 
downward.  The  cult  of  the  proletariat  is  (*ngiaving  its  creed  in  th(‘ 
sands  of  our  time. 

I  do  not  underrate  stdf-t^xpression.  It  is,  iiuhn'd,  a  part  of  tin' 
germinating  creative  force  in  our  civilization;  but  it  should  lx*  directed 
by  knowledge  and  critici.sm.  Before  we  write  we  must  learn  to  read. 
B(‘fore  w'e  create  we  must  learn  facts  and  how  to  ev’aluate  them. 
Before  we  bowl  over  a  system  of  busine.ss  and  set  up  another  one,  we 
should  study  the  hi.story  of  bu.siness  .so  as  to  ha-ve  ix'rsjx'ctive,  depth, 
balance,  and  judgment.  Of  course,  I  know  that  the  actions  of  tlu* 
past  have  not  waited  on  knowledge  or  judgment.  I  realize  that  it  may 
Ix^  too  late,  but  at  lea.st  then*  is  a  .service  involved  in  getting  down  on 
pap(*r  the  fundamental  ingredients  of  change.  I  .should  like  to  know 
what  goes  into  the  cake  that  is  being  baked. 

In  America  there  is  a  half-conscious  fear  that  racial  and  religious 
minorities  constitute  a  special  source  of  danger  not  only  to  the  body 
politic  but  to  the  bu.sine.ss  .system  of  which  they  are  not  a  fully  eman¬ 
cipated  part.  It  is  thought  that  in  war  they  will  open  the  gates  to  the 
enemy  if  that  enemy  is  liberal  or  radical — o|x*n  the  gates  of  the  city  as 
in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times.  Particularly  dangerous  are  thought 
to  be  tho.se  minorities  that  are  proud  and  literate.  Hitler  recognized 
this  when  he  inhumanly  turned  against  the  Jews  instead  of  meeting 
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their  just  needs  and  listening  to  their  arguments  for  p(*aee  and 
international  cooperation.  America  is  a  land  of  minorities  and  there¬ 
fore  seriously  exix).s(»d  to  disintegration  politically  and  in  business 
struct  lire. 

An  ever-present  factor  in  the  ri.se  of  communism  is  failure  in  life. 
An  individual  or  any  minority  that  is  submerged  and  without  clear 
opportunity  for  rising  is  likely  to  b(‘  rebellious  in  spirit,  radical  in 
|)olities,  and  extreme  in  .social  philosophy.  Such  a  pi'rson  or  group 
would  like  to  change  the  .system  or  the  rules  of  the  game.  A  large 
segment  of  any  population  will  Ik*  confronted  with  failure  and  will 
therefore  lx*  easily  woix'd  by  eommunists.  As  natural  resources 
diminish  and  easy  living  declines,  failures  multiply  and  communism 
looks  like  a  good  way  out.  It  has  always  been  thus:  religion  has 
flourish(‘d  in  distress  as  a  heavenly  opportunity  for  the  earthly  ne’er- 
do-wells.  Communism  and  religion  eonijicte  for  the  uiLsuceessful 
man’s  allegiance,  one  offering  a  social  eon.solation  and  the  other  a 
suiiernatural  eon.solation. 

The  last  force  here  to  lx*  considered  is  .socialism  as  a  religion.  It 
would  not  lx*  far  wrong  to  .say  that  religion  is  fundamentally  an 
emotional,  not  a  rational,  state.  Some  adherents  dev'ote  themselv’es 
to  asceticism,  .some  embrace  celibacy,  others  practice  flagellation, 
and  a  few  have  gone  so  far  as  to  sacrifice  both  captured  enemies  and 
loved  ones  to  their  sujx'rnatural  god.  Perhaps  the  highest  form  of 
traditional  religion  is  mysticism,  in  which  the  individual  casts  off  all 
inhibitions,  enters  upon  a  state  of  contemplation,  and  finally  attains  a 
complete  ecstatic  embrace  of  tlx*  very  deity.  Religion  is  often,  how- 
ev(‘r,  ju.st  an  ideological  build-up  to  which  men  like  to  lielong — as  to  a 
club,  a  mob,  or  a  pack.  They  Ix'come  part  of  a  larger  whole  and 
escajK*  the  pi‘rils  of  walking  alone.  Religion  is  naturally  intolerant 
but  Ix'comes  quite  tolerant,  even  liberal,  when  it  cannot  dominate. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism  lx*cause  it  has 
most  elaljorately  formulated  its  ideas,  worked  out  an  effective  ritual 
of  worship,  and  organizi'd  its  followers  .so  as  to  bring  in  a  constant 
.stream  of  money.  The  organization  is  a  hierarchy  centered  in  Rome 
and  catliable  of  growing  with  opportunities.  The  organization  can 
expand  when  circumstances  favor  growth  or  can  contract  when  the 
pre.ssure  is  grerit.  Although  the  empha.sis  is  on  the  next  life,  still 
there  is  a  practical  participation  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  There  is 
a  continuous  .social  service  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  There  is  a 
keen  s(*nse  of  the  value  of  the  humanities.  The  individual  has  lx)th 
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care  and  freedom  within  the  prescribed  framework.  If  he  sins,  he 
will  be  forgiven  when  he  becomes  penitent.  Indeed,  the  parishioners 
or  adherents  are  not  asked  to  Ijecome  |i«*rfect,  for  then  then*  would 
be  little  or  nothing  for  the  Church  to  do. 

A  few  years  ago  Professor  I^ski  popularized  the  idea  that  com¬ 
munism  is  a  religion.  He  meant,  of  course,  a  social  religion,  not  the 
old  sup(*rnatural  type  to  which  the  term  has  lx‘en  commonly  restricted. 
Thus  communism  becomes  a  “religion”  of  this  earth.  It  stands  for 
the  betterment  of  men  here  and  now,  without  ref(*rence  to  the  next 
world.  Communists  believe,  and  often  have  said,  that  orthodox 
religion  is  an  opiate  for  the  ma.sses  Ix'cause  it  encourag(‘s  th(‘  iM'ople  to 
forget  thpir  mi.sery  on  this  earth  in  contemplating  the  life  to  come:  the 
last  in  this  world  will  b(‘come  the  first  in  the  next.  Many  religious 
leaders  have  maintained  a  genuine  racket,  whether  under  witchcraft, 
IKilytheism,  or  monotheism.  The  Church  has  .sold  to  ignorant  iikmi  in 
distress  an  option  on  the  next  world  which  it  dcK's  not  own.  ( )rdinarily 
this  would  be  a  criminal  offense.  At  any  rate,  why  cannot  com¬ 
munism  carry  on  similar  practices?  It  at  least  can  deliviM-  some  of  the 
goods  under  its  five-year  plans.  Communism  can  become  strong  by 
iK'coming  single-tracked,  emotional,  and  intolerant.  Loyalty  to  the 
communist  organization  can  b<*  a  .substitute  for  loyalty  to  the  ('hurch. 
Both  contain  a  high  degree  of  universalism  that  apjX'als  to  a  c(‘rtain 
ty|K‘  of  mind. 

I  am  here  setting  down  certain  characteri.stics  of  a  moth'in  regime 
or  system.  Tlu*  reader  may  decide  for  him.self  wlu‘th(‘r  the  referi'iici* 
is  to  the  communism  of  Moscow,  tin*  (‘ntren(‘hed  religion  of  Rome,  or 
the  naziism  of  Berlin. 

1.  A  world  organization. 

2.  Plans  to  incri'a.se  membership,  including  an  increase  in 

j)opulation  whether  or  not  de.sirable  on  social  grounds. 

3.  A  continuous  effort  to  secure  adherents,  but  not  without 

screiming  out  the  unfit  or  the  insincere. 

4.  The  preaching  of  a  narrow  dogma  or  set  of  ideas  which 

will  Ik*  unchang(‘d  no  matter  what  new  evidenej'  turns 

up.  The  narrowness  sometimes  borders  on  in.sanity. 

5.  Children  are  caught  while  young  and  indoctrinated  along 

party  or  orthodox  lines. 

6.  A  large  measure  of  .secrecy  is  maintained.  Only  tluxst* 

facts  are  publi.shed  which  the  organization  thinks  the 
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|K‘opl(‘  should  have.  Financial  data  about  the  system 
are  of  this  eat(‘gory. 

7.  CooiHTation  with  rival  groups  is  frowiu'd  ujk)!!.  There 

is  little  mutual  aid  outside  the  group. 

8.  Other  .‘<yst(*ms  are  tolerati'd  only  wh(‘n  th(‘y  cannot  lx* 

destroyed. 

1).  Pow(*r  comes  from  above  rather  than  from  the  jx*ople. 

10.  A  succ(‘s.sful  racket  on  a  large  scale  is  n*ally  not  difficult, 

if  fear  is  madi*  into  an  elT(*ctive  wea|M)n. 

11.  A  simpler  and  (*a.si(*r  solution  than  the  slow  and  painfid 

.social  (‘Volution,  namely,  salvation  by  faith  or  by 
revolution,  is  provid(*d. 

12.  Rather  (*xtrem(*  acc(*ptanc(‘  of  the  d(x*trin(*  that  the  (*nd 
justifi(*s  the  m(*ans  (when*  it  promi.s(*s  to  lx*  .succ(*ssful) — 
an  o|x*ning  for  tlx*  worst  crim(*s  in  tlx*  nanx*  of  high 
id(*als  aixl  nobh*  .'<(*ntim(*nts. 

Of  course*  tlx*  Ru.ssian  communi.sts  hav(*  found  that  it  is  wise*  to 
tol(*rat(*  Gr(*(*k  Catholicism,  Roman  Catholicism,  aixl  otlx*r  faiths,  but 
that  toleration  is  obviously  a  matt(*r  of  t(*m|X)riziug  with  ix*ces.sity. 
As  tlx*  old(*r  g(*n(*ration  di(*s  out,  tlx*  youthful  adlx*r(*nts  of  com¬ 
munism  will  pr(*vail  against  r(*tigion. 

If  a  man  lx*com(*s  di.ssati.sfi(*d  with  private*  bu.sin(*.ss,  he  can  fiixl  an 
(‘motional  outl(*t  in  communism.  He*  can  find  a  compl(*te*  sy!>5t(*m  with 
an  int(*rnationat  organization.  He  is  atr(*aely  us(*d  to  such  a  .system, 
for  is  he  not  a  Metlxxlist,  a  Catholic,  or  a  .I(*w?  He  can  ju.st  transfer 
his  alle*gianc(*  aixl  get  a  new  e*ard. 

The  factor  of  tlx*  in(*re*ase*  of  ]x>pulation  is  not  tlx*  l(*a.st  jx)t(*nt 
drive*  against  busiix'ss  Ix'cause*  plac(*d  last.  We  are  Ix'coming  aware* 
that,  in  a  general  way,  Malthus  was  right  in  believing  that  population 
t(*n(ls  to  outrun  the  me*ans  of  sub.sisten(*e.  To  be*  .sure,  in  an  unu.sual 
ix*ri(xl,  such  as  that  of  the  industrial  and  agrie*ultural  revolutions,  tlx* 
t(*ndency  may  lx*  ch(*cke*d,  but  sexin  it  is  at  work  again.  M(xl(*rn 
m(*dical  advance*  may  prove  to  lx*  tlx*  decisive  ag(*nt  for  spr(*ading 
sex'ialism.  If,  when,  and  where  population  again  puts  heavy  prevssure 
on  the  .supply  of  fexxl,  fuel,  and  housing  material,  it  will  lx*  in  part 
owing  to  tlx*  curbing  of  eli.se*a.se*  by  medical  r(*se*are*h(*rs  and,  we  must 
add,  to  tlx*  (*hurch(*s  which  prevent  contraception.  M(*dicine*  pre- 
v(*nts  natural  checks  on  the*  population  from  ojx*rating,  and  religion 
precludes  the  u.se*  of  artificial  m(*ans  of  control.  Whe*n  the  pre'ssurc 
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comes,  the  demand  for  sharing  the  scarce  items  will  become  para¬ 
mount  and  this  system  of  sharing  will  spread  to  most  other  com¬ 
modities.  The  only  question  is  how  long  the  process  will  take. 
Already  Asia  is  looking  to  America  for  colonization  outlets.  It  is  such 
situations  as  these  that  enable  realistic  ob.servers  to  see  .some  jiossible 
merit  in  the  atomic  bomb.  What  was  intended  to  destroy  men  may 
save  our  civilization  with  its  freedom  and  democracy,  which  in  th(‘ 
last  analysis  always  dejxuid  upon  plenty. 

What  are  business  men  to  do  in  the  face  of  this  .situation,  or  ind(‘ed 
in  the  face  of  these  various  powerful  psychological  .situations?  In 
fact,  busine.ss  men  have  Ix'en  doing  not  a  little.  They  have  madi*  th(‘ 
plant  (or  the  company)  attractive.  They  have  encourag(*d  pride  in 
work  and  organization.  They  have  created  .social  groups  into  which 
workers  can  fit.  To  be' sure,  competition  by  free  bu.siness  (‘iiterpri.se, 
always  with  Moscow  and  jx'rhaps  some  day  also  with  Rome,  as  in  th(‘ 
distant  past,  would  not  be  (‘a.sy  but  bu.sine.ss  may  be  confront(*d  with 
that  necessity.  Leadership  in  bu.sine.ss  is  called  for,  a  leadership  that 
starts  with  an  emphasis  on  profits  but  ends  with  busine.ss  statesman¬ 
ship.  The  business  man  as  leader  should  be  watclusl  and  studied. 
His  leadership  is  now  challenged  by  both  enemies  and  opportunities. 

In  a  fleeting  moment  of  painful  candor  we  may  w(*ll  ask  ourselves 
wh(*ther  we  are  quite  sure  that  bu.sine.ss  statesmanship,  with  all  its 
emphasis  on  human  and  public  relations,  will  in  the  long  run  ac¬ 
complish  the  desired  result  of  lu*adiiig  off  .socialization  on  a  large  scale, 
with  its  attendant  danger  to  political  freedom  and  to  dynamic 
civilization.  Possibly  th(‘  answia*  is  that  for  various  rea.son.s  the 
deadly  damage*  done  under  a  free*  syste*m  eif  growth  has  ge>t  be*ye)nd 
r(*pair.  I  believe  we  neeel  to  make  many  funelame*ntal  e*hang(*.s;  for 
instance,  we  shoulei  r(*due*e*  the  size  of  metreipeditan  centers,  the  .sex*ial 
ce.s.spools  as  well  as  the*  creiwning  glories  of  every  kneiwn  civilizatiein, 
and  re*.strict  the  further  greiwth  of  me*tlium-size*d  citie*.s.  We*  nee*d  to 
d(*ce'ntralize  bu.sine.ss  withenit  d(*.strojing  the  general  me*tre)pe)litan 
pattern  of  (*fficient  organization  of  supply  and  demand.  We*  ne*ed  to 
assure  to  workers  and  petty  capitalists  the  pos.se.s.sie>n  of  a  home,  in 
many  ca.ses  a  cottage,  garden,  and  chickens  and  a  cow.  We  n(*ed  to 
e*xtend  still  further  the  proc(*.ss  of  rural  eU*ctrification.  We*  should 
reduce  the  birth  rate,  perhaps  inviting  sterilization  when  five  e*hildren 
have  bejen  born  in  a  single  family.  We  .shenild  set  in  meition  a  vigorenis 
movement  to  conserve  natural  resources.  These  are  h(*avy  challenges 
to  us.  Indeed,  such  changes  and  develeipments  are  just  too  big  for 
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any  democracy  or  in  fact  for  any  known  civilization.  Probably  they 
could  not  be  accomplished.  Therefore,  we  must  conclude  that, 
barring  a  destructive  (or  i)erhaps  constructive)  atomic  war,  we  shall, 
after  all,  embrace  socialism  in  one  form  or  another  sooner  or  later.  If 
this  reasoning  b(*  correct,  then  Marx  was  accurately  prophetic  both  in 
direction  and  in  analysis  of  factors.  This  thought  may  .stir  us  to 
further  efforts  along  the  line  of  busine.ss  state.smanship  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  make  us  intransigent;  or  it  may  even  induce  some  to 
resort  to  fascism. 

Leadership,  Past  and  Present: 

The  Business  Man  Rises  and  Falls 

One  of  the  many  gaps  in  histoiy  is  a  lack  of  a.s.sembled  material  on 
lead(‘i*ship.  ('om|K‘n.'<ation,  howi'ver,  li(‘s  in  a  plenitude  of  .scattered 
material. 

Ther(‘  are  two  broad  categories  of  leadiTship.  One  is  h^adership  in 
one’s  chosen  (wcupation,  .such  as  in  a  tailor  .shop  or  tailors’  craft  gild,  a 
department  store*  or  a  r(‘tail  dry  g(K)ds  a.ssociation,  and  a  life  insurance 
comj)any  or  a  life*  insurance  und(‘rwriting  a.s.sociation.  The  second 
tyjx*  of  leadership  lies  out.side*  one’s  craft  or  profession.  A  draper 
becomes  a  mayor  of  his  city.  A  .s(‘d(‘ntary  merchant  Ix'comes  the 
fiscal  agent  of  his  country.  A  lawyer  becomes  prime  minister. 

Such  leadership  lies  within  the  r(*alm  of  action,  either  initiating  new 
proc(*s.ses  or  carrying  on  old  oik's.  Profe.ssor  SchumiK*t(*r  emphasizes 
new  creations  to  the  lU'glect  of  carrying  on  the  old.  Ind(*ed,  what  we 
call  carrying  on  the  old  is  probably  just  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  with 
a  telescoiK*;  In*  is  far  away  from  reality  wh(‘n  he  do(*s  not  s(*e  that  in 
fact  busin(*.ss  m(*n  must  be  initiating  new  things  in  making  decisions 
as  to  action  whep,  in  the*  day’s  routine  of  bu.rine.ss,  m(“n  and  their 
conflicting  claims  are  (l<*alt  with.  True,  some  ages  mov’e  faster  than 
others  and  some  institutions  change  more  fundamentally  than  others, 
but  the  change  is  all  a  matt(*r  of  degrei*. 

There  is  another  type  of  leadei*ship  that  lies  outside  the  realm  of 
action  and  within  the  field  of  ideas.  In  an  era  of  change  this  type  is 
likely  to  be  more  vocal  and  more  pot(*nt.  Never  did  a  people  suffer 
from  so  many  [lestiferous  breezes  of  opinion  as  today.  Ev’en  a  .single 
party  will  have  a  dozen  sub-parties  within  it.  France  has  become  the 
outstanding  example  of  heterodoxy;  and,  as  opinions  flutter  to  the 
changing  winds,  France  goes  down  into  the  valley  of  the  hopeless. 
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Tho  loadorsliip  of  ideas,  a  ty|X‘  of  id(‘alisni,  lias  its  promising  aspin-ts 
in  so  far  as  it  brings  into  focus  upon  public  life  the  experiene(‘s,  per¬ 
sonal  and  vicarious,  of  individuals  having  many  varii'd  oeeuiiations 
and  backgrounds.  A  whole  sheaf  of  possibilities  is  ofT(‘r(‘d  from  which 
to  make  a  choice'.  And  some  would  say,  alnive'  all,  U'adership  in  the 
world  of  ideas  brings  into  the  ope'ii  the  ne'i'ds  of  tlu'  underdog,  under¬ 
privileged,  or  temporarily  subnu'rge'd  ix'isons.  If  tlu'se  elasse's  had 
nothing  to  offer  to  the  nation,  th<‘r('  would  be  litth'  loss  from  iK'gh'ct ; 
but,  in  fact,  the'  goldi'ii  voice*  eif  the*  yeiung  fish  i)e*eldle*r,  the*  elaneing 
fe*e*t  eif  the*  blaeksmith’s  elaughter,  and  the*  magie*  e'rayein  or  brush  eif 
the  slu'pherel  beiy  are  invaluable  tei  seie'iety  as  a  whole*.  Le*aele*rshii) 
can  he*lp  the*se*  pe*rse)ns  and  familie*s  tei  the*  be*ne*fit  eif  .*<e)eie*ty  as  a 
wheije*.  Anel  le*aele*rship  is  now  assisting  the*  worke'r  tei  a  peisitiein  of 
dignity  anel  inele*iM*nde*ne*e*,  in  which  he*  may  play  a  gre*ate*r  part  in  the* 
affairs  eif  his  state*  anel  of  the*  weirlel.  We*  may  start  with  the*  e*ge)  eif  a 
weiulel-lx*  le*aeler  anel  enel  with  the*  e*maneipatiein  eif  a  wheile  e*lass  eif 
men  or  weimen. 

What  breiael  ele*ve*le}pme*nts  elei  we*  eliseeiver  in  the*  histeiry  eif  U‘aele*r- 
.ship?  The*  feillowing  eiutline*  is  tentative*ly  se*t  feirth  tei  e‘eive*r  the* 
eive*r-all  ehange*s  in  le*aele*rship  eluring  the*  last  theiusanel  ye*ars. 

Classes  PKeiviniNe;  Pum.ie’  Leadekship 

1.  Fe'uelal  e‘le*rgy  (1st  e*state*) 

2.  Fe*udal  neibility  (2d  e*state*) 

3.  Middle*  e*lass  (3el  e*state*) 

a.  Ge*ntry 

b.  Meirantile*  anel  inelustrial  e^ajiitalists 
(15th-19th  e*e*nturie*s) 

e.  Preife*s.><ie)nal  men  (pe*tty  e*apitalists) 

4.  Preiletariat  (4th  estate*) 

5.  Wome'ii  (5th  e*state*) 

Tei  e-omment  in  full  eletail  ein  this  eiutline*  weiulel  e*arry  us  teiei  far. 
We  can  be*gin  with  the*  busine*ss-man  greiujis  in  the*  mielelle*  e*lass. 
There  e*oulel  be  no  theiught  eif  busine*ss  me'ii  e.\te*neling  the*ir  le*aele*rship 
outside  the*ir  eiwn  busine*ss  ranks  until  petty  e*apitalism  hael  give'ii  way 
to  mercantile  e*apitalism.  The*  pe*tty  capitalist  was  a  teehnie*ian  in 
preiduetiein;  anel,  in  marketing,  his  visiein  was  large*ly  re*strie‘te*el  to  his 
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homo  town  and  surrounding  village's.  The  nioroantilo  capitalists  had 
a  larger  administrative  iK)int  of  vi(*w,  comparable  ind(*(‘d  to  that  of 
the*  f(‘udal  eh'igy.  who  in  spite*  e)f  the*ir  feaielal  |K)sition  leMike'd  to  Renne 
feir  spiritual  guielaner  anel  aelministrative*  aelvaneement.  By  the 
fifte'e'uth  eeuitury  me>rehants  we*re‘  at  the  te)p  in  Italy:  fen- instance, 
Leere'iize)  d’Me'elie'i  iMrame*  “I*rine*e‘”  e)f  Flene'iiee;  Jae‘(jue‘s  (\M*ur  was 
senne'thing  like  finane*e‘  ministe*r  e)f  Frane*e‘;  anel  I)ie*k  Whittingtem 
was  se*ve*ral  time's  e'le'e'te'el  Lenel  Mayeer  eef  Le)nele)n. 

At  this  |M>int  we*  may  se't  ele)wn  a  ge'iie'ralization  e)ft  ne)te'el  by 
histeerians,  nanu'ly,  that  a  e-lass  ne-wly  arise-n  te)  high  jiec'^ition  is  e-enn- 
meenly  se'enne-el  by  theese*  beUh  abewe  anel  lM'le)w.  This  wenilel  iwiint  to 
the'  e'livy  e)f  rivals  as  the*  funelame'iital  faeten-,  themgh  we'akne'.ss  in  the* 
ne'wly  arrive-el  e'lass  has  alsei  e'e)ntribute'el.  The*  fe-uelal  clergy  anel  lay 
ne)bility  beeth  se'e)rne'd  busine'.ss  me-n;  jM'ihajis  the-ir  anime)sity  was 
he'ighte'iie'el  whe-n  the-y  hael  tee  pay  bae-k  the-ir  le)ans.  The*  upstart 
busiiH'ss  ine'U  we-re*  re-garele-el  as  we-ak-kne-e-el  craven  meertals,  e)f  base* 
euigin  anel  le)w  ele-gre-e',  the*  fat  anel  gre-asy  burglu'is  e)f  the*  marke-t- 
plae'e'.  A  bankrupt  ge-ntle'inan  was  superien-  te)  a  juelie'ieeus  me'ie'hant. 
A  menie'y-le'iiele'r  whe)  wante-el  his  ineme-y  bae-k  was  a  Shyle)e‘k.  Te)  re*- 
e'e)up  his  Ibrtune'  a  si)e'nelthrift  ge'iitle-man  lu'e-ame'  a  private-e-r  e)r 
marrie'el  his  seen  te)  a  ehajM'i’s  elaughte-r. 

It  was  a  ge'Utle'inan,  neet  a  me'ie'hant,  whe)  we)rke'el  e)ut  the*  me'ie-antile' 
peilie-y  e)f  .sixte-e'iith-e'e-ntury  Fnglanel.  Sir  William  (A'cil  j)re)viele'd 
abemt  the'  e-arlie-st  natieinal  plan  feer  bu.'^ine'ss.  In  its  simph'st  forms 
(’e'e'il,  eir  Leerel  Burghle-y  as  he*  be'e'ame',  stuelie-el  the*  inte'ie'sts  e)f  me-r- 
e'antile'  e'apitalists  anel  maele'  the-m  inte)  the*  i)e)lie'y  e)f  his  natie)n.  This 
was  a  nie'e'  e'e)mplime'nt  te)  busiiu'ss  but  ne)t  te)  busine-ss  le-aele-rship. 

In  the'  se've'nte'e'iith  e-e'ntuiy  Knglish  busine'.ss  me'ii  preeviele-d  le-aeler- 
ship  in  publie*  busine'.ss  thinking  anel  pe)lie'y-fe)rmatie)n.  Thre-e'  e)f 
the'in  stanel  e)ut  prenniiu'iitly  The)mas  Mun,  Sir  Jei.siah  Chilel,  anel 
Sir  Duelle'V  Neirth.  Althe)ugh  tlu'se*  busine'ss  le-aele'is  we-re*  me'ie-antile 
e*ai)itali.sts  anel  aelhe-re'e!  te)  the*  natie)nal  |M)lie'y  e)f  me're*antilism,  .still 
the-y  iH'lie've'el  in  a  me)re'  lilx'ral  ine'ie'antile'  syste-m  than  hael  Ix'en 
weerke'el  eiut  eliiring  the*  pre'e*e'eling  e'e*ntury.  Fe)r  instane'e*,  the*  favor¬ 
able*  balane-e*  eef  natie)nal  traele*  .she)ulel  Ik*  applie*el  te)  a  natmn’s  trade 
with  all  e)the*r  natie)n.s  e‘e)mbine'el  anel  iK)t  just  with  e)ne  nation.  True 
Knglanel  might  have*  te)  se*nel  ge)lel  e)r  silve-r  to  Fraiu'c  anel  to  India  te, 
buy  luxury  e)bje*e't.s  but  in  traeling  with  e)the'r  e'e)untiie's  ple-nty  of  golel 
anel  silve-r  we)ulel  be-  pre)e'ure*el,  se)  that,  e)n  the*  whe)le',  there*  we)uld  l)e  a 
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“favorable”  balance  and  a  residiu'  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  national 
war  chest. 

Although  business  arguments  were  entering  more  and  moit*  into 
the  theory  and  practice  of  politico-economic  policy,  still  business  men 
were  themst'lves  not  jiroviding  much  of  the  direct  l(‘adership.  David 
Hume  and  Adam  Smith  of  tlu‘  professional  group  r(*placed  Mun, 
Child,  and  North  in  theorizing,  and  the  g(‘ntry  were  providing  prinn* 
ministers  and  other  members  of  the  (‘volving  cabinet  of  Britain.  True, 
th(‘  gentry  often  had  the  taint  of  business  in  their  blood;  still  th(‘y 
were  considered  n‘sp(‘ctable  men. 

In  Britain  liusine.ss  men  almost  emerg<‘d  again  into  po.sitions  of 
jiower  in  tlu‘  nin(‘teenth  C(‘ntury.  There  weri'  l*eel.  Bright,  and 
Cobden,  who  w(M(‘  all  clo.se  to  busim'ss.  Jo.s«‘ph  C'hamberlain  had 
Ix'en  a  manufacturer  and  he  almost  b(‘cam(‘  a  priim*  minist<‘r.  But 
Britain  had  to  wait  till  tlu*  early  part  of  tin*  twt*ntieth  century  Ix'fon* 
it  got  a  full-fledged  bu.siiu'ss  man  as  priim*  minister.  And  few  priim* 
ministers  havi*  b(*en  .so  .s(*orm*d  as  this  tead(*r  wh(*n  h<*  arri\’(*d 
Stanley  Baldwin,  with  a  h(*ad  like  John  Bull’s  and  a  pi|M*  like*  a  smoke*- 
stack.  It  was  getting  a  little  late  for  business-man  leadership  in 
Britain.  Britain  had  be(*n  made  into  an  (‘inpire*  during  the*  j)(*riod 
1600-1815  by  efforts  to  develop  manufactun*,  trade*,  ami  finane*e*. 
Busine.ss  had  eleine  the*  jeib  of  cre'ating  an  empire*  but  nei  busine*ss  man 
planned  the  empire,  to  .say  neithing  eif  fulfilling  the*  plan.  The*  e*on- 
se*rvatism  e^f  Englanel  was  so  gre*at  that  the*  fe*uelal  ami  ge*ntleman 
hangover  coulel  neit  be  e)ve*re*e)me. 

There*  we*re*  twe)  peisitive  ie*a.se)ns,  he)we*ve*r,  why  bu.sine*.ss  men  elid 
not  enter  j^editics  in  any  large*  way  during  the*  past  e*e*ntury.  In  the* 
fir.st  plae*e,  the*y  .steieiel  for  eippeisitiem  te)  the*  labeir  me)V'e*me*nt.  The 
trade  unieins  we*re*  suspicious  and  hostile*.  In  the*  .se*ce)ml  plae*e‘,  the* 
business  leaelers  fave)re*el  tariff  protectiein,  which  has  be*e*n  oppe)se*d  by 
many  workers.  True,  in  Knglaml  this  j)rine*iplc  was  neit  ixitent  till 
the  close  eif  the*  ninete'enth  e*e*ntury,  when  the  pre)te*e‘tive*  movement 
under  Jose*ph  Chamberlain  be*e*ame  ae‘ce*ptable*.  True,  also,  in  Amerie*a 
the  busine.ss  le'aders  always  j)re*.se*nted  prote*e*tie)n  as  helpful  to  the* 
working  cla.ss  in  so  far  as  it  fo.stere*d  infant  inelustries  and  pre)te?cte*d 
the  worke*rs’  job  in  e'ompetitiem  with  foreign  labeir.  But  elown  at  the 
beittom  the  weirkers  were*  inclineel  to  se‘e*  in  prote*ctie)n  higher  prices 
for  the  gooels  they  e*e)n.sume*d.  In  aeklition,  in  America  bu.sine*s.s  men 
have  been  attae*ke*el  by  Populists.  mue*krake*rs,  socialists,  .seicial 
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economists  (P^ly,  VebU^n,  Commons,  et  al.)  aiul  followers  of  the  New 
Freedom  and  the  New  Deal. 

The  l)iisin(‘ss  man  has  come  in  for  a  good  d(*al  of  harsh  tre^atment  in 
literature  and  painting  over  the  years,  Much  of  this  may  lx‘  ascribed 
to  jealousy,  ignorance,  and  pr(‘judice.  Some  has  doubtless  l)een  due 
to  the  fact  that  tin*  artist  with  iH*n  or  brush  is  commonly  little  more 
than  a  caricaturist  or  ]K‘rv(‘rt(‘r  of  facts  and  a(*cordingly  administers 
to  th(‘  busiiK'ss  man  his  share*  of  distortion.  How  the  Joneses  have 
Ix'en  singled  out,  the*  nouv(*aux  riches,  with  whom  it  is  so  difficult  to 
keep  pace!  But  now,  in  1947-48,  we*  finel  quite*  aneither  situation. 
Be*e*ause*  of  the*  ne*w  me)ve*me*nt  and  taws  against  racial  e)r  natie)nal 
elise*riminatie)n,  the*  jemrnalist,  dramatist,  anel  radiei-script  write*r  must 
let  up  e)n  the*  X(*gre),  the*  Je*w,  anel  the*  Irishman.  Siiie*e  the  field  of 
e)|)portunitie*s  is  thus  limite*el.  it  is  ne*e*e*ssary  te)  turn  te)  fr(*sh  pasture. 
That  fre*sh  e)r  re*vive*el  pasture  is  busine*ss.  We*  shall  b(*Tmuch  in- 
te*re*ste*el  te>  se*e*  he)w  temg  busiiu*ss  is  te)  be*  singled  out  fe)r  this  special 
attentie)!!.  Pe*rhaps  ne)t  the*  l(*ast  intere*sting  in  the  situatie)n  is  the 
fact  that  the*  artist,  anel  we  may  adel  the  int(*llectual,  turns  again.st 
business  for  nei  ye*ry  fundame*ntal  re*ase)n.  That  this  should  in  the 
le)ng  run  throw  me)re‘  light  on  the*  so\ire*e*s  e)f  art  and  letters  than  it 
she)ulel  disparage*  the*  bu.sine*ss  man  or  anyone  e*lse  under  such  cir- 
cumstane*e*s  is  te)  be  e.\iK*ct(*el.  He)w  inte*re*sting  would  lx*  a  history  of 
literary  and  artistic  villains!  How  inte*re*sting  is  the  history  e)f  liter¬ 
ary  anel  artistic  he*reM*s  anel  lu*re)ine*s!  Among  the  latter  are*  Mary  of 
Magdala,  Cleeepatra,  Tristan,  Re)bin  Hexed,  Captain  Kidd,  and  J(*.ss(* 
Jame*s.  See  much  of  the*  substane*e*  that  has  gone  into  art  and  le'tters  is 
subjee*tive*  that  in  se)lx*r  meements  we*  are*  prone  to  throw  it  all  into  the 
wast(*baske*t.  But  in  the  intere*st  eef  the*  social  .se*ience*s  we  should 
preserve  the*  exitpeeurings  eef  distrae*te*el  minds  so  as  te)  have  a  proper 
basis  feer  understaneling  which  influences  have*  geene  into  the  meelding 
of  publie*  eepinieen  eef  e*ve*nts,  men,  and  classe*s. 

Pre)fe*ssie)nal  iM*e)ple*  (ix*tty  capitalists)  in  England  started  early  to 
.serve  the*  public  threeugh  the*ir  |X)sitions  in  the*  king’s  excheeiuer  anel 
e*hane*ellery,  te)  say  nothing  of  the  royal  guard,  national  army,  and 
mere*e*naries.  Sir  Frane*is  Bae*e)n  set  a  shining  example  of  what  the 
lawyer  e*e)uld  elo  in  pe)litie*s,  and  Lle)yel  Ge*e)rge*  and  Clement  Atlee  have* 
fe)lle)we*el  his  e*.xample. 

In  Ame*rie*a  national  le*ade*rship  has  lx*e*n  almost  vested  in  the  landed 
class  anel  the*  lawyers.  Ge*orge  Washington  was  a  planter  and  in  this 
caj)ae*ity  was  an  e*xe*elle*nt  bu.siness  man,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
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ineicantih'  (“apitalists,  Hcr!)(‘rt  Hoovim-  was  a  iniiiiiiy;  (‘iifjiiu't'r,  Out 
more  a  busiiK'ss  man  than  a  ti'chnician.  It  would  almost  so(*in  that 
anion^  business  men  a  iH'tty  capitalist  who  had  failed  in  busiiKvss  has 
had  th(‘  best  ehanee  to  b(‘  <‘l(>et<‘d  jin'sident.  Wi*  n'eall  that  Andrew 
Jackson  once  kept  a  stor<‘.  Andrew  Johnson  was  a  mastiu*  tailor, 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  partiuu-  ran  a  village  ston*  into  bankruptcy, 
U.  S.  Grant  was  a  failun*  in  the  r(‘al-(‘state  busiiu'ss,  and  Harry  S. 
Truman  was  a  baiikrupt  hab(*rdasher.  Woodrow  Wilson  l(*d  tlu* 
prof(‘ssors  and  lawyiu's  into  a  stri'am  of  power  and  doctrinaire  pat- 
ternizing  which  was  again  tak<*n  up  bj'  the  X(*w  Deal  brain  trust 
Mol(‘y,  Berl(‘,  Tugwell,  and  ('olien.  Doubth^ss  the  future'  will  see  this 
line'  r(*-formed  for  action  in  a  crisis.  TIh'ic'  is  no  tradition  in  Anu'iica 
of  looking  for  a  sueee'ssful  business  man  to  hcjid  tlu'  state.  H(‘  may 
('nt('r  the*  e;d)in('t  but  not  the*  White'  Heuise'. 

In  summary,  we' e*an  say  that  busine'ss  me'u  have'  neet  sheewn  up  we'll 
in  sharing  the'  re'spemsibilitie's  eef  publie'  le'aele'iship.  This  is  as  true'  eef 
h'aele'rship  in  publie  tlu'eerizing  as  in  publie  aelministratiem.  Deiwn 
be'iH'ath  this  surfae*e',  heewe've'r,  the'y  have'  playe-el  tlu'ir  parts  in 
leie'al  e'le'ctiems  anel  in  e'emtributing  funels  tee  natiemal  e'le'e'tiems.  Ileew 
far  the*y  have'  be'e'ii  lu'lel  bae*k  by  the'  pre'ssure'  eef  the'ir  e'xae'ling  jeebs 
anel  he>w  far  by  the'ir  unpeepularity  in  a  seeeie'ty  in  whie*h  the'y  put 
pre'ssure'  een  nu'u  te)  make'  geeeeel  is  neet  at  all  e*le'ar.  Weerke'rs  whe)  ;ire' 
feiire'el  tee  e'tirn  a  living  in  ae*e*e)relane'e'  with  the'  iele'als  anel  peJie'ie's  eef 
busiiu'ss  are'  neet  like'ly  te)  se'e*  in  the'ir  beesse's  a  first  e‘he)ie*e'  whe'ii  it 
e*e)me's  te)  pe)litie'al  pe)we'i .  ( )f  e*e)urse*  busine'ss  me'n  e)ft('n  have*  faile-el  te) 
se'e'  the'ir  plae*e'  anel  eeppeertunitie's  in  seee'ie'ty.  We'  may  we'll  re'fle'e't 
ele'e'ply  een  the'  fae't  that  busine'ss  nu'n  have*  ne)t  sheene*  in  peelitie's  unele'i- 
fe'uelal  elynastie's,  e*nlighte'ne'el  ele'speetism,  me'ie'antile*  natieenal  geeve'rn- 
me*nts,  libe'ial  ele'me)e*rae'ie's,  eer  seee'ial  ele*moe'rae'ie*s.  To  be*  sure*,  the'y 
hael  the'ir  innings  in  me*eliae*val  anel  e*arly  meeele'rn  e'ity  state's,  sue*h  as 
Ge*ne)a,  Fle)re'ne'e*,  and  \’e'nie*e*,  as  alse)  in  the*  e‘itie*s  e)f  the*  Ilansi'atie- 
Le'ague*,  but  ne)gre*at  pe)litie*al  peewe'r  ge*rminate'el  in  any  e)f  the*se*  e*e*nte*rs. 

The*  eiue'stie)!)  that  arise's  at  this  pe)int  is,  whe*re'  is  the*  busine'ss  man 
te)  ge)  fre)m  he*re*?  Will  his  pe)ssible'  le'aele'iship  be*  e*e)nfine*el  te)  busine-ss 
itse'lf;  if  se),  will  it  be*  e'ffe'ctive*  anel  will  it  radiate*  anel  meelel  publie* 
affairs  ge*ne*rally? 

('hance  Fe)H  Leadehship  in  SeMTALiziNC.  Business 

The*  e)ppe)rtunitie*s  feir  le'aele'iship  lie*,  as  we*  have*  alre*aely  e)bse*rve*el, 
in  twe)  .sphe'ie's  in  e)ne*’s  e)wn  oe'e  ujiatieen  anel  eeutsiele*.  Whe'the'r  tlu'ie* 
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is  any  future  for  business  m(*n  in  iniblie  life  is  not  clear.  In  sjM*cial 
administrative  jobs,  where  big  things  must  be  done  in  a  liurry — in 
war  or  in  |M>aee  business  men  will  lx*  ehosiai.  Then,  when  the  task  is 
finisiu'd,  they  will  r(“turn  to  th(‘ir  normal  occupations.  Business  hkmi 
might  W(>1I  be  chosen  to  h(*ad  governimait  finance  and  comnuMre,  but 
lM*yond  thes(‘  |M)sts  then*  is  but  littU*  likelihood  of  an  industrial 
capitalist  or  financial  capitalist  making  much  lu'adway  in  politics  in 
th(‘  n(‘ar  future*. 

.\  brilliant  future*  in  busine*ss  itse*lf,  he>we*ve*r,  may  1h*  fe)re*se*e*n  feii 
theese*  le*aele*rs  whe)  have*  the*  e*apae*ity  to  le*arn  freim  the*  enitsiele*  iis  we*ll 
as  the*  insiele*  and  whe)  e*mphasize‘  beeth  busine*ss  state*smanship  aiiel 
busine*ss  te*chniqiu*s. 

Pe*rhaps  the*  meest  impe)rtant  |)art  eef  the*  state*smanship  is  tee  im- 
preeve*  the*  |M>sitie)n  e)f  the*  we)rke*r  in  the*  e)f!ie*e*.  at  the*  lM*ne*h,  e)n  the* 
true*k,  anel  at  the*  e*e>unte*r.  Originally  men  we*i(*  brenight  in  at  low 
wage*s  te)  ele)  a  je)b.  The*y  we*re*  e*age*r  te)  ge*t  the*  jeeb:  anything  was 
lM*tte*r  than  ne>thing.  Graelually,  the*  we)rke*rs  have  senight  highe*r 
wage*s,  lM*tte*r  we)rking  e*e)nelitie)ns..  anel  gre*ate*r  se*e*urity  of  e*mple)yme*nt 
anel  incenm*  after  r(*tire*me*nt.  .Mtheiugh  the*re*  are*  limits  to  what  the 
emple)yer  e*an  aflforel  to  pay  anel  te)  pre)viele*,  anel  still  remain  in  busi- 
ne*ss,  ne*verthe*le*ss  the*re*  are*  limits  lM*le)w  whie*h  he*  canne)t  ge)  anel 
ke*e*p  busine*ss  within  the*  fie*lel  e)f  private*  eewnership  anel  e*ontrol. 
Here*  we*  have  a  se*e*saw  be*twe*e*n  the*  e*apae*ity  e)f  the*  ineiivieliial  unit 
and  the  e)bligatie)ns  of  busine*ss  that  is  abse)lute*ly  funelam(*ntal.  Pe*tty 
e*apitalists  e*an  afTe)rel  te)  igne)re*  the  se*e*saw,  but  inelustrial  capitalists 
anel  financial  e*apitalists,  we)rking  within  the  syste*m  e)f  natie)nal 
e*apitalism.  are*  e*onfie)nte*el  with  the*  ne*(*d  for  a  balance  e)f  pre)fits  feer 
ste)e*khe)lders,  be*ne*fits  feer  we)rkers,  and,  we*  sheeulel  add,  ine*re*asingly 
fair  tr('atmt*nt  e)f  ix*tty  e*a|)italists  in  the*  teewn  anel  the  e*e>untry. 

The*  lK*nefits  fe)r  we)rke*rs  W(*re*  ))lanne*el  by  (*nlighte*ne*d  employers  in 
the*  nin(*te*enth  e‘e*ntury.  They  we*re*  wide*ly  eleve*lo|K'd  in  Amerie*a 
eiuring  the  |x*riod  1900-20;  anel  during  the*  Xe*w  l)e*al  eif  1933-45  thc*y 
we*re*  hasten(*el,  as  alse)  during  the*  period  e)f  rivalry  with  Russian 
e*ommunism,  be*ginning  in  1945.  So  far  has  this  me)vement  ge)ne  that 
t*mple)ye*e*  relatie)ns  ele*i)artnu*nts  liave  hael  te)  Im*  set  up  in  larger 
e*ompanie*s  te)  handle*  the*  gre*at  numlM*r  of  be*nefits  involve*ei.  Such 
ele*partme*nts  ne)t  only  carry  e)n  the  e*tpntable  and  (*fficient  aelministra- 
tion  e)f  such  lM*ne*fits  but  plan  th(*ir  progre*ssiv(*  (‘xpansion.  We*  all 
kne)w  what  the*se*  lH*ne‘fits  are  -insurane*e  against  ill  he*alth  anel  ace*i- 
ele*nt,  ce)une*ils  te)  settle  elispute*s,  insurance*  against  une*m])le)yme*nt 
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(not  well  (U'velopetl),  old  af?(‘  pensions,  jiaid  holidays  and  vacations, 
medical  and  dental  can*  whiU*  at  work,  r(‘creation  rooms,  holding 
libraries,  social  clubs,  and  the  organization  of  sport. 

A  whole  realm  of  additional  improviamaits  in  (*mploye(*  r(*lations  is 
involved  in  calling  forth  th<‘  workta  ’s  constructive  planning  for  opera¬ 
tions  and  in  making  the  work(*r  part  ot  tin*  management.  •  “('oin  your 
ideas*’  clubs  hav(‘  Inaai  set  up  and  more  or  le.-^s  badly  administ<a<*d. 
Rewards  have  Inaai  inad(*(iuate  in  the  ca.‘<(*  of  important  suggestions 
and  a  patronizing  attitude*  has  been  ofte*n  followed  in  giving  small 
rewards  to  unimjMutant  contributions.  In  reaility  a  considerable 
future  lies  in  this  zone*,  where'by  the*  (‘X(‘cutives  will  get  the  ben<>fit  of 
the  e.xjieMieaice  of  the*  man  on  the*  firing  line.  It  has  e»fte*n  be(*n  a 
matte*!’  eef  aehninistrative*  igneirance*  anel  im|M*rtine*nc(*  fe)r  the*  e*X(*(*u- 
tive*s  e)ve*r  the*  ye*ars  tee  tell  the*  worke*rs  what  tee  de>  and  heew  te>  de>  it. 
The  empleiyment  e)f  .'<e*i(*ntifie*  manage*me*nt  e*ngine*(*rs  has  be*(*n  he*lpful 
but  this  has  eleme  harm  as  we*ll  as  gennl.  IntreKlue’ing  a  little*  ele*me)e*- 
rae*y  inte>  a  e*e>mpany’s  aehninistratie)n  is  fre>wne*el  upon  at  i)re‘se‘nt 
be*e*au.se*  the  we)rke*rs  are*  f(*are*el.  True*,  the*y  are*  unskill(*el  anel  e)fte*n 
unre*asonable*,  but  in  the*  le)ng  run  a  e’ennpany  must  sink  e)r  swim 
threiugh  the*  e*tTe)rts  ne)t  only  eef  e)wne*rs,  aelministratens,  anel  supe*r- 
vi.'^ors  but  al.*<e)  of  we)rke*rs.  Re)cke*fe*lle*r’s  inelustrial  e*oune*ils  ( 
were*  a  fine*  prennise*  that  was  kille*el  by  the*  Xe*w  I)e*al.  As  we*  make* 
pre)gre*.ss  in  this  elire*e*tie)n  e*xe*cutive*s  sheeulel  expe*rime*nt  with  giving 
the  we>rke*rs  re*pre*se*ntatie)n  een  the*  Be)arel  eef  I)ire*cte)rs.  as  is  se)me*time“s 
eleme  in  Frane*e*.  first  throiigh  an  e)bse*rve‘r  and  me*mb(*r  withemt  ve)te* 
anel  the*n  through  a  fullfle*elge*ei  me*mbe*r  to  r(*pre‘se*nt  the*  ve*.‘<te*d  inter- 
e*sts  of  e*mj)le)ye*e*  .‘<te)ckhe)lele*rs  anel  e*mple)ye*e*  me*mbe*is  erf  the*  e*ompany. 
Xe)  allie*s  e*e)ulel  be*  rnene*  he*lpful  than  the*  work(*rs.  'Frue*,  the*re*  aie*  a 
cantankerenis  lew,  anel  eebviously  it  is  harel  te)  find  able  leaders  among 
the*  we)rke*rs,  but  the*.'<e‘  pre>ble*ms  must  be*  me*t. 

Anel  the*n  the*re  are*  the*  j)e*tty  e*apitalists  em  the*  eeutsiele*.  This  e*lass 
has  .*euffe*re*el  !i  lemg,  unbroke*!!  e*X))e*rie*ne*e*  erf  six  err  se*ve*n  hunelre*el  ye*ars 
erf  e*x])leritatiern,  se*ve*re*  e*ermpe*titiern.  err  ne*gle*e*t.  .‘<ine*e*  the*  time*  whe*n  it 
hael  be*e*n  ern  terjr  anel  hael  e*re*ate*el  a  terwn  eivilizatiern  ter  whie*h  all 
subse*eiue*nt  e*lasse*s  have*  be*e*n  imeler  he*avy  erbligatiern.  Me*re*antile* 
e*apitalists  (1300-1800),  industrial  e*apitalists  (1800-1000),  anel 
financial  e*apitalists  (1000-30)  have*  erppre*sse*el  err  ignerre*el  the*  pe*tty- 
e*ai)italist  grerup.  This  grerujr,  howe*ve*r,  has  be*e*n  nimble*  anel  nume*rerus 
anel  the*re*ferre*  survive*el.  Perlitie’al  ele*mercrae*y  finallj*  gave*  it  ne*w 
stre*ngth  anel  ne*w  herpe*.  It  stexrel  eriit  merst  strerngly  against  Inisxrz- 
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faire  (l(*inof*nicy  and  li(‘l|)<‘(l  to  cri'ati'  social  democracy.  Heal  relief 
has  come  to  th(‘  iM'tty-capitali.st  class  in  the  form  of  national  capitalism 
whicli  is  to  1)0  compared  with  fa.'^cism. 

l^)liticians  havi*  coiik*  to  dominate'  husiiu'.'^s  under  national  capi¬ 
talism  and  will  prohahly  loan  (‘ontimu'  to  do  so.  Th(*y  stand  for 
national  capitalism,  whv*h  in  turn  giv<‘s  c(‘rtain  benefits  to  workers 
in  the  form  of  .security  without  power  and  to  |M‘tty  capitalists  in  the* 
fenin  e)f  preitee'tieui  e)f  the*ir  inte‘re*sts  withemt  elominating  the*m.  This 
pre)te‘e*tie)n  may  l)e*  a  guarante'e*  eif  minimum  piie*e‘s  fe)r  the'ir  pre)ducts, 
sue*h  as  whe*at,  e-enn,  pe)tateM*s,  e*e)tte)n.  anel  pe'anuts.  Bu.*<ine.ss  me'n  in 
the*  industrial  and  finane*ial  e*apitalist  gieiups,  wlu)  .see*  in  pe)liticians 
a  me'a.sure*  eif  rivalry,  are*  lising  te)  the*  e)e*e*a.'^ie)n  e)f  ae*tually  he*lping 
|M*tty  e*apitalists.  whe>  are*  in  fae*t  .*<upplie*rs  e)f  pre)due*ts  feir  big  busine*ss 
anel  ele*ale*rs  in  the*  pre)elue*ts  eif  big  bu.sine*.ss.  The*  e)ld  pe)lie*y  of  fe)re*ing 
ele)wn  the*  prie*e  paiel  te)  a  small  pre)elue*e*r  te)  the*  pe)int  e)f  threiwing  him 
e)ut  of  busine*.ss  is  outme>ele*el,  the)ugh  still  prae*tise*el,  it  is  alle*ge*d,  fe)r 
e*xample*,  by  a  large*  re*tail  e  hain  in  its  pure*h!i.><e*  e)f  .southe*rn  ])re)ducts. 
\  large*  e*e)mpany  we)ulel  ne»w  think  twie*e*  abe)ut  taking  e)ver  the*  pre)- 
eluctiein  e)f  artie*le*s  it  e*e)ulel  buy  fre)m  small  units.  The*  e)wne*is  e)f  the'se* 
small  units  are*  be)th  fighte*rs  anel  ve)te*rs.  anel  the*ir  he*lp  may  be*  ne*e*eleel 
in  the*  future*.  Of  e*e)urs(*,  the*r(*  arise*  se*rie)us  pre)ble*ms  in  ele*aling  with 
|)e*tty  e*apitalists.  3'he*y  e‘anne)t  e*asily  be*  e*e)ntre)lle*el  neir  e*elue*ate*d. 
The*  big  e)il  e‘e)mpanie*s  have*  sjM'iit  ye*ars  in  trying  te)  inelue*e*  the*  se*rvie*e* 
statienis  te)  ke*e*p  the*ir  te)ilets  e*le*an,  with  but  ineliffe*re*nt  .>^uce*e*.ss.  Laws 
pre*ve*nt  the*.xe*  large*  e*e)mpanie*s  from  e)pe*rating  the*  stations  them- 
se*lve*s,  but,  e*ve*n  if  the*re*  we*re*  lu)  sue*h  laws,  the*  big  e*e)mpanie*s  we)uld 
ne)w  he*sitate*  te)  buy  up  e)r  rival  the*ir  j)e*tty-e*apitalist  eiutlets.  He*re*  is 
e)ne*  e)f  the*  many  e*xam|)le*s  e)f  the*  limits  that  the*  ne*w  e*mpha.si.s  j)uts 
upe)n  te*e*hnie*al  advane*e*.  But  the*n  e*elue*atie)n  has  always  lH*en  a  slow, 
if  sure*,  i)re)e*e*ss.  The*  e)ve*r-all  e*e)ne*lusie)n  at  this  pe)int  is  that  big  anel 
little  busine'.‘<s,  aiele*el  by  le'gislatieni  anel  e*e)ntre)l,  e*an  lie*  de)wn  te)ge*the*r. 
Se)e*ial  ele*me)e*rae*y  starte'd  the*  me)ve*me*nt  that  brings  them  toge*the*r, 
anel  ne)w  natie)nal  e*apitalism  is  e*arrying  mutual  unele*rstanding  a  ste*p 
flirt he*r  threaigh  the*  e*e)ntre)l  as  we*ll  as  the*  re*gulation  e)f  busiiu'.ss  in  the 
inte*re*st  eif  we)rke*r,  pe*tty  e*a|)italist,  and  e*e)nsume*r. 

In  all  the*  new  weirk  that  is  be*ing  eleine*  for  the*  submerge*d  greiups  we 
she)ulel  ke*e*p  in  minel  the*  ne*e*el  eif  humanizing  as  well  as  institutionaliz¬ 
ing  e)ur  we)rk.  Man  se*eks  to  be*  re*ce)gnize*d  as  an  indivielual;  ind(*e*d, 
he*  wants  te)  be*  rate*el  abeive*  what  he  re*ally  is  the*  vanity  e)f  human 
e*e)nelue*t.  Ace*e)relingly,  e*ve*rvthing  that  is  ne*e*e*ssary  she)ulel  l)e*  j)lanneel 
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to  meet  this  luiiiiaii  iuhhI  for  distinction.  Tliough  tlu'  worki^r  nuiy  not 
own  the  plant,  he  may  take  pritle  in  tlu‘  fa<*t  that  h(‘  works  in  it,  inak<*s 
certain  (h'ci.sions,  suf5{?(‘sts  iinprovi'inents,  and  has  a.pen.sion  stake 
after  retirement.  The  litth*  .supplic-r  may  come  to  a  [loint  wh(*r(*  he 
knows  h(‘  is  a  Hi'inz  pickles  man,  an  A.  A:  1*.  .suppli(‘r  of  peanuts,  or  a 
maker  of  Craftsman  axes  for  Sears,  H(M‘huck  and  Company.  Sonu*  of 
th(‘.se  large  compani(*s  wouhl  do  w(*ll  to  break  down  tlu'  anonymity  .<o 
that  the  world  might  know  who  produces  or  manufactnres  (|ualily 
products.  Th(*  hiand  nam(‘s  iis(*d  hy  department  stonvs,  chain  stores, 
and  mail-order  hon.'^es  stand  in  tlu*  way  of  good  public  n'lations  and 
refk'ct  a  (‘ondition  that  antedates  busiiu'.'^s  stat(*smanship. 

In  tlu*  iu*w  (*ra  of  business  stat(*smanship  it  will  lx*  iu*ce.ssary  to 
remember  that  thr(*e  .‘<yst(*ms  an*  competing  for  position  -tlu* 
n'ligion  of  Honu*,  tlu*  communism  of  Moscow,  and  tlu*  privat<*ly 
controlled  enterpri.'ii*  of  Washington.  -  Tlu*  last-nam(*d  should  study 
the  other  two  and  adopt  tlu*  most  .s(*rvic(*abl(*  parts  a  lilth*  of  tlu* 
incense  of  Honu*  and  tlu*  s(‘curity  of  Mo.-^cow. 

Plan  as  bu.diu*.ss  nu*n  may,  <*v<*n  to  tlu*  j)oint  of  cn*ating  a  b(*ttcr 
economic  balance  un(h*r  a  syst(*m  of  national  capitalism,  tlu*  world 
must  Im*  told  about  what  is  going  on.  Tlu*  air  is  full  of  rantings 
then*  an*  “tlu*  communist  liiu*,”  the  “X(*w  I)(*al  .stuff,"  and  (*V(*n  tlu* 
“oldtiuK*  agrarianism"  that  <*omp(*t(*  for  att(*ntion  in  press,  pulpit, 
and  radio.  L(*t  bu.sin(*ss  m(*n  not  follow  tlu*  old  th(*ological  (*rror  of 
lM*lieving  that  truth  will  n(*c(*.ssanly  pn*vail.  Truth  may  n(*v<*r  n*ach 
tlu*  (*ars  of  tlu*  vot(‘rs  unl(*.ss  an  (*ffort  is  mad(*.  Aiul,  wlu'ii  tlu*  ad¬ 
vertising  depart nu*nt  of  tlu*  large*  conc<*rn  is  ask(*d  to  give*  its  .sage* 
aelvie*e*  as  te)  he)W  tee  re*ae*h  the*  publie*,  le*t  the*re*  be*  lu)  e*xe*lusive*  e*m- 
phasis  on  re*aching  the*  publie*  elire*e*tly.  To  appe*al  tee  e»ne*  high  .sclieud 
teache*!’  effe*ctive*ly  might  be*  weirth  more*  than  te>  n*ae*h  100  familie*s 
diivctly.  The*  pre)fe*ssie)nal  te*e*hnienie*  e>f  aelve*rtising  has  not  e*ne*enn- 
pa.sse*el  .such  a  situatiein  en-  it  igne)re*s  this  point  eef  vie*w  as  te>e>  re*me>te*. 

One*  e)f  the*  menals  eef  all  this  is  that  busiiu*ss  nu*n  shendel  spenisen- 
re*se*arch  in  busine*.s.s  history  anel  the*  ])ublie*atie)n  eef  re*.sults.  I  ele)  neet 
re*fe*r  to  the*  pathe*tie*,  chilel-like*  ele*manel  eef  a  big  man  of  bu.sine*.ss  for 
the  “re)mane*e*  e)f  busine‘.ss."  Apparently  he*  thinks  that  e*itize*n  veeters 
are*  still  chilelre*n  anel  shendel  be*  tre*ate*el  as  .such.  Of  e-eiurse*,  this  big 
bu.sine*ss  man  has  ne*ve*r  re*ael  a  history  of  busine*ss  in  hie*  life*  and  he* 
nejw  has  neet  time*  to  be*gin.  He*  is  unawan*  that  them.sanels  eef  yemng 
me*n  e*nte*r  busine*.ss  frenn  .se-luuds  eef  busine'.ss  and  e*an  arrive*  whe*re*  he*  is 
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in  IihH  the  tinn*  lie  n‘(juiicd.  partly  l)y  means  of  hooks  pi(‘pan‘(l  for 
tlieir  sjM'cial  us(‘. 

'I'o  h(*  sure,  t!i(‘re  are  different  elass(*,s  to  wlioin  husiness  historians 
sliould  appeal  the  general  read(*r,  tin*  student  of  husiness,  and  the* 
historian.  I  wish  I  <‘Ould  a<ld  “th(‘ eeononiist.”  I  fear,  however,  that 
he  is  so  iin))r(>gnat(‘d  with  tlii'  theori(“s  of  his  sehool  of  thought  that  lu* 
has  no  room  for  facts.  He  prohahly  belongs  to  the  institutional, 
social,  or  holist  .scIkm)!  of  (“conomies  wlu're  ther<‘  is  room  for  what 
sundry  persoTis  have  thought  (Kly,  V(‘hlen,  ('ommons,  and  others)- 
hut  little  plae(‘  for  the  phenomena  which  an  economist  is  suppo.s(‘<l  to 
know  -thos(“  of  husinc'ss.  From  Adam  Smith's  day  to  the  pn'sent 
th('  entrepr<‘neur  has  he(*n  a  mystical  figure,  whose*  foot  or  the  hem  of 
whose  garuK'iit  may  he  shown  hut  who  must  not  he*  display<*d  or 
ohs(‘rv<*d  as  a  whole*.  A  re*turn  te)  the*  se*ve*nte*e*nth-e*e*ntury  e*ffe)rt  te) 
unele*rstanel  e*sse*ntials  |)e>lie*i(*s  anel  pre)e*e*sse*.s — weeulel  he*  u.seful. 

Busine*ss  me*n  weudel  he*  mene*  e  e)nstrue*tive*ly  he*lpful  if  the*y  ae*e*e*pte*el 
natiemal  e'apitalism  inste  ael  e)f  leniging  feer  a  re*turn  e)f  lihe*ralele*me)e*rae*y. 
'file*  latte*r  .syste*m  is  lenig  out  e>f  elate*,  lor  .se)e‘ial  ele*me)e*rae*y  has 
inte‘rve*ne*el.  Finane-ial  e*apitalism  taught  the*  peilitie-ians  that  ye)u 
e*euilel  eemtreil  husine*ss  frenu  heaelepiarte*rs  freun  Washingteni  as  we*ll 
as  frenu  Ne*w  Yenk.  The*  instine*t  eef  the*  |M)litie‘ian  she)we*el  that  we)rke*rs 
anel  pe*tty  e  apitalists  must  1m*  e*e)nside*re*el  as  we*ll  as  inve*sting  e*apital- 
ists.  I)e)wn  ele*e*p  in  the*  fareieal  e*le*e*tiem  e)f  1P4S  was  the*  re*.surge‘nt 
he>p<*  e)f  a  re*turn  te»  lihe'ial  ele*moe  rae*y  eer  laissiZ-fain ,  whie*h  inele*e*el 
the*  ne*e*els  e>f  ne*ithe*r  husin(*ss  ne»r  soe*ie*ty  weeulel  faven-. 

Busine*ss  anel  .seM*i(*ty  are*  eleesoly  henmel  up.  anel  neet  le*ast  in  the* 
husine*.ss  man's  family.  I  have*  nee  d(*sire*  te)  lift  the*  curtain  eef  de)me*stie* 
l)rivae*y  hut  this  has  leeng  he*e*n  eleme*  hy  the*  e‘xee*sse‘s  that  e)e*e*ur  he*hinel 
the*  e'urtain.  The*  pe*tty  e-apitalist  anel  the*  me*reantile  e*apitalist  we'ie* 
ne)t  inelivieluals  hut  familie*s  in  husine*ss.  Se)n  fe)lle)we*el  fathe*r,  anel 
wife*  we)rke*el  with  eer  eleese*  tee  he*r  hushanel.  The*  he)U.se*he>ld  e)f  the* 
se*ele*ntary  me*re*hant  was  a  plae*e*  te)  e*at  anel  sle*(*p,  talk  husine*ss,and 
elise*uss  trave*l.  j)e)litie*s,  anel  re*ligie)n.  The*  appre*ntie*e*,  the*  suix'irarge), 
the  returne*d  shij)’s  e'aptain,  anel  the*  le)e*al  re*e*te)r  e)r  alele*rman  sat  de)wn 
te)  participate*  in  the*  he)spitality  e)f  the*  me*re*hant.  He*re*  was  a  sche)ol, 
a  woilel  efise*us.sie)n  group,  anel  a  husine*ss  unit  in  action.  The  mer- 
e*hant's  e*hildre*n  le*arne*d  the*  hu.sine*ss  facts  e)f  life*,  se)  that  the*  .son 
e*oulel  ne)t  l)e*e*e)me*  a  e*e)mmunist  nor  the*  elaughte*r  re*main  igne)rant  e)f 
he)w  hei  fathe*r  e*arne*el  a  living. 
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Tlu*  l)u.siiu‘ss  man  of  today  fr(‘qm*ntly  mariics  a  buttcaHy  wlio 
Iwars  two  or  thro(‘  childnai  and  is  then  divorci'd.  Slu*  is  commonly 
soon  bored  witli  h(‘r  narrow  life  and  s(*eks  (*xeitement.  Her  point  of 
vi(‘w  is  not  b(*r  Imsband’s.  He  is  ereativi*,  dynamic,  and  administra¬ 
tive*.  The  butterfly  wife  is  socially  prete'ntious,  ape's  the  ariste)e*rae*y, 
and  has  net  sense*  etf  re'spetn.sibility.  She*  re*fus(‘s  tet  alletw  anyeme  te» 
discuss  shetp  at  lu*r  ttible  anel  is  preuiel  etf  her  aletetfne'ss  fretm  busine'ss. 
He*r  pre*ele*e*e*ssetrs  hael  elwe*lt  etve*r  the*  stetre*  anel  live*el  busine*ss  the* 
whetle*  elay  thretujjh.  The*y  wetrke*el  harel,  inte*lli}j:e*ntly,  anel  with  a 
purpetse*.  The*  e*hilelre*n  we*re*  net  |tretble*m  be'eaiuse*  the'y  we*re*  e‘afj:e*r  tet 
l(*arn  busint*ss  me'thetels  anel  tet  e*nte*r  the*  busine*ss  struKsle*.  'J'etelay 
many  setns  be*e*etme*  spetrtsme*n  (petlet  anel  te*nnis  are*  the*  pretpe*r  etb- 
je*ctive*s  etf  a  betuifie'etis  fie*ntle*man).  Or  the'y  turn  tet  the*  pretfe*ssietns 
with  ineliffe*re*nt  sue*e*e*ss.  Othe*rs  be‘e*etme*  just  playbetys.  Setme*etne* 
e*lse*  manaKe's  the*ir  e'state's  anel  the'y  have*  le*isure*  tet  e*nte*rtain  ae-t ie*sse‘s 
anel  eithe*r  me'ii's  wive*s.  Netw.  as  we*  have*  se*e*n.  the*se*  ele*se*e*!its  intet 
the*  “setcial”  wetrlel  have*  hael  unfavetrable*  e*ffe*e-ts  upetn  busine*ss.  Tet 
such  e*nels  have*  busine*ss  me*n  be*e*etme*  jtetwe'iful  anel  rie*h!  Anel  tlu'se* 
busine'ss  nu'n  e-etulel  e*etmmanei  an  army  etf  e*mpletye*e*s  and  e*etntretl  a 
re'Kime'nt  etf  af!:e*nts  but  the*y  are*  ejuite*  unable*  tet  e*re*ate‘  a  hetme*  eti*  a 
family  life  that  eliy:nifie*s  busine'ss  etr  se*rve*s  sete*ie*ty  fetr  metre*  than  twei 
etr  thre*e*  fje'ncratieins.  Ye's.  the*re*  are*  e*xe*e*])tietns,  sue*h  as  the*  \Ve*el}j- 
wetetels  etf  Knglanel  anel  the*  Hete*ke*fe*lle‘rs  etf  the*  Tnite*el  State's,  but 
setnu'hetw  sue*h  as  the*se*  have*  be*e*ome*  letst  in  the*  fretth  that  has  e-etme*  tet 
the*  tetp  anel  be*e*n  bletwn  away. 

Busine‘.<;s  is  a  tire*at  e'halle'iifje*.  'Fhe*  le*aelcr  must  make*  preifits  anel 
ke'cp  the*  atmetsphe*re*  safe*  anel  wheth'setme*  fetr  busine'ss  it.se*lf.  He*  must 
le*arn  hetw  tet  e*nlist  the*  aiel  etf  his  wife*,  his  setn,  anel  his  elaufjhte'r; 
withetut  the'ir  he*lp  he*  will  in  the*  letn}i  run  fail.  Le*t  him  pretviele* 
le'isure*  fetr  his  family,  belt  nett  ielle*ne*ss.  be't  him  elise*etve‘r  that  e*ffetrt 
anel  challe'nfje*  anel  wetrk  are*  the*  .seture*e*s  etf  }>;retwth.  be*t  him  prete*laim 
tet  the*  hilltetps  that  the*  whetle*  busine'ss  eirele*!'  will  {jet  eletwn  like*  the 
aristete*rae*y,  if  it  sue*e*umbs  tet  the*  te'injttatietn  etf  a  e*etnsumptive* 
e*e*etneimy. 

C’etn.sumptietn  is  nett  the*  setle*  e*nel  etf  pretehictietn.  The*  se*e*etnei  e*nel  etr 
ele*.sire*el  re'.'iult  is  de*ve*le)pme*nt  etf  the  inelividual.  All  that  man  has 
tetelay  has  {jretwn  etut  etf  his  stru{j{jle*  in  the*  past.  aiele*el  etf  e*eturse*  by 
e'.xtcrnal  e*ircumstane*e*s  nett  etf  his  e*re*atietn.  It  is  a  e‘etmmetnplae*e*  that 
yetu  e'annett  take*  yetur  we*alth  with  yetu.  What  is  important  is  that  in 
the*  strutJtjle'  fetr  a  me*re*  live*lihetetel,  a  e*etmpe*te*ne‘e‘,  etr  a  fortune*,  the* 
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i<lual  and  liis  family  fjiow  in  power  and  sti'eiiKtli  and  in  capacity 
l(^passon  totlicncxt  generation  somcthiiifi  not  (*asily  attained  in  this 
^:eneraiion.  A  inon*  nearly  complete  statenu'nt  of  human  ol)jeetiv(“ 
would  he  that  th<‘  end  (►f  man  is  to  produe<*  so  as  to  consume  and  also 
to  produce  so  as  to  jjjrow.  I’rohahly  any  family  or  class  that  do(‘s  not 
<-oml)ine  the  two  ohj(>elives  will  he  thrown  out  of  the  hive  as  drones. 
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Not  Ai.i.  (iood 

Whenever  an  histoiian  is  Iryiny;  to  estimate  the  sijjnifieanee  of 
dev»‘lopments  whi<'h  t*xtend  to  the  pres«-nt,  he  is  fon’cd  to  |)ro.i<*et  his 
imafjination  int<»  the  future.  At  that  p«)int  h<*  is  rumiiliK  heavy  risks, 
for.  although  he  may  see  the  lofii<-al  <‘Xt(‘nsion  of  infhu*nees  and 
faet<us,  he  eommonly  cannot  discern,  or  at  h'ast  accurately  weifili,  tla* 
<h*fle<  tinji:  eireumstanees  that  may  arise.  ( )f  ••ourse  war  is  one  of 
th<‘s«*  eireumstan<  <“s.  ( trdinarily  in  our  l«>}4i«-al  proees.-K's  we  assinm* 

p{“aee,  hut  war  is  as  likely  to  prevail  as  pea<*e  for  ficaierations  to  come. 
'I'la-  effect  of  e«>ntinuous  »)r  r(‘eurrent  warfan*  will  he  to  <“xhaust 
natural  lesouices  and  dise(»ura{je  those  classes  living  on  a  fi.xed 
income.  Bailing  such  eventualities,  we  may  tentatively  follow 
through  the  immediate  eonseijiu'nees  of  the  hiisiin'ss  man’s  adojition 
of  th(*  new  statesmanship. 

At  his  best  the  husiia'.ss  man  is  too  high  a  typ<‘  for  the  emotional 
man  who  lives  hut  for  tla*  day;  for  the  fellow  who  leaves  .'<ehool  at  the 
first  opportunity,  who  g»‘ts  married  when  the  pay  cheeks  begin  to  eomi' 
in,  and  who  huihls  up  a  family  as  fast  as  nature  will  eoop<*rate  with 
him.  He  figures  that  the  Lord  or  the  ehureh,  the  community  or  tlu* 
nation,  will  pn>\ido  for  him.  as  it  did  for  his  fatlu'r  and  his  brood. 
Such  ind<*ed  is  tin*  ])roh*tariat,  the  hrood-heg<‘tters  of  the  modern 
world. 

In  years  goiu*  by,  the  non-husiiu*.ss  man  could  hide  out  in  pocket 
farms.  liv»‘  as  a  scjuatter  on  the  (Mlg(*s  of  mediac'val  or  modi'iii  manors, 
play  the  part  of  a  rivc'r  rat  when*  only  the  water  makes  any  con¬ 
tinuous  effort,  or  nestle  down  on  farm  or  in  workshop  wh(*n‘  a  day's 
work  is  done  without  n'sponsihility.  But  now  .such  men  are  puslu'd 
into  the  very  ((‘iitiM-  of  things.'  Tluy  an*  made  into  voters  who  an* 
supi)os(*d  t«>  know  eanditlat(*s  and  issiu's.  Tlu*y  lj<*eome  m(*mh<*rs  of 
trad<*  unions  and  are  (*xp«*eted  to  have  tla*  knowledge*  n(*e(*s.sary  to 
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(l(‘ficle  wisely  lM‘tw(‘(‘n  the  issues  of  strike  or  iio-strik( .  Since*  tlu'y  an* 
the*  first  to  he  dropped  in  a  dejere'ssion,  there*  must  he*  ne>  more  ele*- 
pre'ssieens.  Sine*e*  the*y  are  tlie*  meest  nume*ie>us,  the'ir  ways  e)f  life*  must 
he  the*  meest  rislite*ous.  Tlie*ir  e*le)thinj!:  anel  the*ir  hahits  must  he* 
aeleepte'el  e)i-  simulate*el  hy  e)the*rs.  In  slant,  we*  have*  arrive*el  at  the* 
e*ult  e)f  the*  e*e)mna)nplae*e*. 

One*  e>f  the*  meest  ple*asant  faels  e>f  enn*  lime*  is  tee  talk  ahenit  human 
ri^:hts  anel  e*spe*e‘ially  human  re'latienis.  It  is  e'uriems  that  it  sheeulel 
he*  ia*e*e*ssary  tee  talk  aheeut  hiumui  rit^hts  anel  re*latieens.  he*e*aus(*  in  the* 
seee-iaT  weerlel  all  rifihts  anel  re*latieens  are*  human.  The*  ele*e*pe*r  impeert. 
heewe*ve*r.  is  tee  e-eentrast  the*m  with  e*e-eeiaemie*  rifjihts  whie‘h  the*mse*lve*s 
have*  nee  e*xiste*ia*e*.  apart  freem  human  he*infis.  This  false*  elie'heeteemy 
re*sts  snufjly  e*neeu>j:h  een  the*  sheeulele*rs  e  f  peelitie*ians,  feer  it  is  ae*e‘e*ptahle* 
tee  the*ir  unthinkiiifj;  e*le*e*teerate*s.  l’reefe*sseers  anel  unive*rsitie*s  e*mpha- 
size*  the*  suhje‘e*t  feer  aneethe*r  re*aseen.  I’reehahly  the*y  have*  in  minel  all 
seerts  eef  pe*e*uliaritie*s  eef  iialivieluals  whieh  sheeulel  neew  he*  re*spe*e*te'el 
anel  alleewe*d  feer.  'Phis  make*s  se*n.se*,  feer  eeur  pe*r.seenal  alle*rfi:ie*s  eer 
suse‘e*ptihilitie*s  are*  as  mue‘h  a  part  eef  us  as  eeur  luiif^s  anel  hie*e*ps.  If 
the*  ineliviehtal  is  tee  weerk  at  his  he*st  leaee*.  he*  sheeulel  neet  he*  ne*xt  tee  a 
pe*i.seen  whee  fjive*s  eeff  a  hael  eeeleer  eer  whee  make*s  vile*  neeise*.s  in  the*  fiuise* 
eef  musie*.  (\enflie*ts  e*an  arise*  ne‘ve*rthe*le*ss  in  the*  fie*lel  eef  the*  ne*w 
humanitie*.s.  If  the*  eeffe'iielin^;  pe*rspirant  is  a  Ne*firee.  the*  feere*man  mifjiht 
he*  hre*akin^  the*  fe*ele*ral  e*eenstitutieen  in  re*meevinf>:  him  tee  aneethe*r  plae  e* 
eer  elismissiiifi  him.  Pe*rhaps  we*  e*au  neete*  in  passing  heew  mue*h  eef  a 
elanK<‘i‘  the*re*  is  that  the*  wheele*  e*fTeert  tee  he*eeeme*  human  will  e*nel  in 
lee'inp;  mauellin.  The*re*  is  little*  eleeuht  that  the*  meeve*me*nt  e*an  he*eeeme* 
highly  e*meetieenal  anel  large*ly  irratieenal.  theeugh  that  ne*f*ei  neet  he*  the* 
re*sult.  as  inele*e*el  it  is  neet  the*  eehje*e*t.  But  the*  e*mphasis  is  irith  tis 
the*  hunuin  he*ing.  the*  all-teeee-human  he*ing  whee  is  ge*tting  unae*- 
e*ustome*el  gleerifie*atieen. 

The*  e)ve*r-all  ])re)hle*m  is  re*ally  seee*ial  re*latieens.  rnele*r  this  he*aeling 
e‘eeme*  e*mple)ye‘e*  le'latieens,  husine*ss  re'latieens,  puhlie*  re*latieens,  anel 
human  re*latieens.  The*  time*s  are*  eeut  eef  jeeint ;  the*.se*  varieeus  .seee*ial 
re*latieens  are*  straine*el.  Busine*ss  state*sme‘n  have*  .se*t  eeut  tee  re*elre*.ss  the* 
grie*vane*e*s  anel  smeeeeth  eeve*r  the*  ruffle*el  re'latieens. 

Heew  many  ite*ms  eef  irratieenal  he*havieer  will  he*  .se*t  eleewn  hy  future* 
hi.steerians  as  part  eef  the*  e*ffeert  eef  leusine*.ss  state*sme*n  tee  hring  aheeut 
re*elre*ss  e*anneet  neew  he*  antie*ipat(*el.  (5nly  a  fe*w  peeints  will  he*  made* 
he*re*.  (1)  In  .seeme*  large*  e‘eene*e*rns  the*  iele*al  has  ele*ve*lee])e*el  that  nee  eene* 
is  e*ve*r  fire*d.  Neew  this  attitude*  eer  ]eeelie*y  has  some*  me*rits  hut  more 
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(IciiH'rits:  it  is  iiifinit(*ly  Iw'ttcr  for  a  \vork<*r  to  lx*  forced  to  pull  up 
stake's  airel  {jot  out  of  one*  joW  and  into  anotla'r  for  which  he  is  Ix'tti'r 
fitte'd.  (2)  The  emphasis  ou  sc'ciirity  plaee'd  hy  executives  aud  workers 
is  uude'istandahU'  hut  elaufje'rous.  ('rities  are*  (‘omiug  to  believe'  that 
ill  jiursuiug  se'e'urity  with  such  a  siiijjle'iu'ss  eif  purpeise'  we'  iiu'vitahly 
le'ael  to  iuse'e*urity.  (3)  lu  e'ate'riiig  tei  the'  lU'e'ds  aiiel  whims  of  e'lii- 
pleiye'e'S.  se>  aelvautajteems  uj)  tee  a  e'e'rttuu  peiiiit,  the  husiiie'ss  man  may 
he'  iujuriufi  the'iu  as  e'eiusume'is.  As  he'  iue*re'ase's  wage'  e'eists  se>  deie's  he' 
aelel  te>  prie*e's.  What  the'  worke'r  }jaius  at  erne'  e'liel  he'  leise's  at  the'  eithe'r; 
aiiel  ill  the'  me'aiitime'  the'  ill  will  e)f  tliinl  partie's  is  built  up  tee  the'  peiiiit 
wlu'ie'  both  busiiie'ss  man  aiiel  weirke'r  aie'  iiijure'el.  All  that  e'aii  be'  saiel 
ill  e'Xte'iiuatioii  is  that  the'  lueie-e'ss  eif  mraiitiiij!;  hifjhe'r  wage's  aiiel  be'tte'f 
workiiiy:  e-oiielitieuis  woulel  be'  iiifiiiite'ly  weirse'  uiiele-r  eli'iueie'iatie* 
seieialism  than  luiele'i  soe-ial  ele'ineie'iae'y.  Only  an  auteie'iatie*  syste'in. 
sue'h  as  e'omiiiuiiism  e>r  fasi'ism.  e'emlel  briiiji  re'elre'ss.  And  this  is  what 
make's  so  many  of  us  iear  that  emr  leuitj-e'he'rishe'd  dt'ineie'iae'y  will  fje> 
elown  the'  rive'r  with  the'  flotsam  aiiel  je'tsani  eif  seie'ial  turmejil.  (4) 
lie'fiisint!:  tee  lay  off  worke'is  in  a  ele'pre'ssion  is  kinel-he'arte'el  ami 
appe'aliiiM;,  but  it  may  wre'e*k  a  busine'ss.  Inste'ad  eif  une'e*rtain  e'ln- 
ployine'iit  in  his  teewn  a  wenke'r  may  finel  neme'  at  all.  Thi.s  was 
thre'ate'iie'el  in  many  \e'w  laifjlanel  imlustrial  .sate'llite's  duriny:  the' 
pe'iioel  IfKiO-dd.  (5)  'riie'  holding  eef  an  iimbre'lla  eive'r  the'  me'diiim- 
size'el  anel  small  units  in  an  inelustry  by  a  le'aelin^;  and  eleiminant  unit 
may  win  jiooel  will  ami  lu'ael  eiff  any  eeunplaints  eif  nieeneepeily  eer  unfair 
prae-tii'e's  at  Washiiifiton ;  but  at  the'  .same'  time'  it  lu'lps  the'  marginal 
and  sub-niarftinal  e'oni|)anie's  to  survive'  and  the'ie'feire'  he'lps  tee  ke'e'p 
prie'e's  hi>j;h.  (larv  prote'e'te'el  the'  small  e'emipe'titeirs  of  the'  Tnite'el 
State's  Ste'e'l  C'enpe nation  and  won  the'  elissohition  suit,  while'  Heie'ke'- 
fe'ller  ab.seerbe'el  e>r  ran  his  ine'ttieie'iit  e'ompe'titeirs  eiut  eif  ('xiste'iie'e*  ami 
leist  the'  Stanelarel  ( )il  lawsuit,  (lary  was  sheiwiiifi  biisine'.ss  state'sman- 
ship.  while'  Hex'ke'fe'lle'r  was  putting;  the'  inelustry  ein  a  basis  eif  e'ffieie'm*y 
sei  that  it  e'emlel  the'  be'tte'f  .se'i  ve'  .seie'ie'ty  in  a  ratiemal  way  umle'r  the' 
banne'r  eif  libeTal  ele'inoe'iae'y.  (b)  Anel.  tlie'ii,  eU'se'e'iiding  tei  re'tailiiiK, 
we'  find  the'  time'-heineire'el  sloftan,  “The'  ('ustonu'r  Is  Always  Hifjlit,” 
aleiiifi  with  either  jxilieie's  e'lei.sely  akin,  ('le'arly  we  have  lie'ie'  the' 
ae'e'e'ptam-e'  eif  a  lie:  the  public  is  neit  always  right.  In  fact,  the'  publie' 
is  seime'time's  se'lfish,  ele'e'e'ptive,  unfair,  an'd  elishone'st.  A  few  pe'rseins 
take'  aelvantage  of  the  rule'  at  the  ('xpe'ii.se'  eif  the'  eitlu'rs.  The'  e'osts  are' 
pa.sse'el  ein  tei  the'  e*ein.sume'r.s — the  hone'st  e'onsumers.  (7)  Ami  so  with 
liability  te>  the'  publie  and  to  e'lnpleiye'e's  in  ease  eif  injury,  whie'h  has 
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hocn  accepted  as  a  part  of  business.  Ho\v('V(*r,  judges  and  juri(‘s,  as 
well  as  l(‘gi.slators,  are  prone  to  pin  responsibility  onto  tin*  rich  n‘gard- 
le.ss  of  the  facts  of  th(‘  ease.  A  eareh'.ss  workiM-  can  g(‘t  injured  through 
no  fault  of  th(*  eiuploy(*r,  it  may  be  in  fact  a  .so-eall(‘d  “act  of  God,” 
but  th(‘  employiM-  has  to  pay.  Of  eour.s(‘,  in  many  eas<*s  the  (‘inployi'r 
just  insurt's  his  lisk  and  pas.^^es  on  tlu*  cost  to  otluM’  p(M'.sons. 

Truly,  a  new  kind  of  justice  is  b(‘ing  engenderc'd oiu*  that  puts 
lit'avy  bunUms  on  tlu*  careful,  tlu*  honest,  and  the  thrifty.  To  prov<‘ 
that  this  is  rational  in  particular  or  in  giauMal  would  r(‘(iuire  a  good 
deal  of  .sophisticated  arguuK'utation.  I  would  not  say  that  tin*  busi¬ 
ness  statesman  is  an  ass  or  a  knave*,  but  simply  that  the  wrong- 
headeelne.ss  of  society  is  putting  a  lu'avy  pr(‘mium  on  .social  injustice 
to  the*  fit.  Whether  this  is  an  (*ph(‘m(*ral  or  a  long-time*  situatieni 
be*e*e>nu*.s  a  (|ue*.stie)n  eef  imme*eiiate*  impe»rtane*e*.  'Phe*  inelividualist,  the* 
busine*.s.s  gremp,  inele*e*el  the*  midelle*  (*la.s.s  ge*ne*rally,  may  we-ll  .se*e*re'tly 
fe*ar  that  busine*ss  state*smanship.  with  all  its  “re*latie)ns'’  anel  hbe*ral- 
ism.  just  e*e>nstitut(*s  a  first  ste*p  in  the*  elire*e*tie)n  e>f  the*  i)e>litie*al  en* 
natieenal  ae’e*e*j)tane*e*  eef  ine*ffie‘ie*ne*y  anel  a  graelual  tran.sitieni  tee 
soeialism. 

It  is  he*lpful  te)  e>bse*rve*  at  this  pe>int  that  the*  ne*w  .state*smanship, 
whie*h  sjjeuisens  a  me*asure*  e>f  .se>e*ializatie)n  within  busine*.ss  see  as  te> 
j)re*e*luele*  natieuializatiem  fre)m  the*  emtsiele*,  must  ne*e*(*s.sarily  re*lle‘e  t 
seeme*  eef  the*  we*akne*sse*s  e)f  the*  publie*  syste'in.  e>f  whie*h  it  is  be*e  enning 
an  unwilling  part.  Private*  busine*ss  has  be*e*n  feere'ing  we>rke*r.s  tee  be* 
e‘ffie*ie*nt  anel  inelustrienis.  Publie*  busine*ss  ele»e*s  mue*h  le*ss  eef  this 
ee)mpe*lling.  Private*  busine*ss  e*m|)hasize*s  the*  e*nel  |)re>elue  t  e)r  .s(>rvie*e* 
e)f  a  busine  ss.  Publie*  busiiu'.ss  e-ate'is  mene*  tee  the*  we*lf:ire*  e»r  fe*e*lings  en* 
se‘nsibilitie‘s  eef  the*  we)rke*r.s.  Private*  busine*.ss  .servos  .se)e*ie‘ty  .se)me*what 
at  the*  e*x)5e*nse*  e>f  the*  we)rke*r.s.  Publie*  busine-ss  .s(‘rve*s  the*  we)rke*r.s  .*it 
the*  e‘xpe*nse*  eef  .se»e*ie*ty.  It  is  a  eurieeus  ie*fle*e*tie>n,  if  true*,  that  in  the* 
leeiig  run  jnivate*  bu.sine*.s.s  may  be*  meere*  .se)e*ial  in  s(>rviee*  than  publie* 
busine*.ss  e*emlel  e*ve*r  be*.  If  we*  grasj)  this  jeeeint,  we*  e*an  UMele*rstanel  why 
eemimunism  is  ne*e*e‘ssarily  intie)elue*e*el  by  a  mineerity  e»f  the*  pe*e>ple*. 

'Pile*  elange*r  inve)lve*el  in  the*  e'lnjehasis  eni  the*  e*e>mme)n  man.  the* 
human  l)ipe*el,  was  neet  see  e*le*arly  e)b.se*rve*el.  see  lenig  as  Pie»te*.stant 
e*huie*hme*n.  libe*jal  ne)n-thinke*r.s,  re)mantie*i.st.s,  anel  une*ritie*al  re*alist.s 
we*ie*  the*  eleeminant  le*aele*r.s  in  the*  lanel.  But  the*  frie*nel.s  of  the*  e*e»mme>n 
man,  like*  many  aneethe*!*  we*ll-me*aning  frie*nel,  may  be*  |)utting  the*  se*al 
of  ele)om  upem  the*  ne)n-e*e*e)ne>mie*  man.  Marx,  Le*nin,  and  e)the*r.s  have* 
elevi.s(*d  a  way  tee  h(*lp  turn  the*  wenlel  upsiele*  ele)wn  ein  be*half  eef  this 
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)H>n-<‘(‘OM<)ini(‘  man,  this  |)rolctaiian  in  onr  sorial  ranks.  Su<‘h  Icadrrs 
hav(‘  fon'told  tlio  nnpIaniK'd  doom  of  privato  hiisincss  cntorprisc  and 
now  th(*y  an*  assi.sting  in  tin*  process  I)}*  making  trade  unions  into 
revolutionary  wea|)ons  a!id  hy  creating  interiiatioiial  revolutionary 
{jroups  finan(‘(‘d  in  Russia. 

Now,  all  this  m(‘ans  that  diseon1ent<“d  }>i:rouj)s  of  men.  small  in  their 
minority,  are  pushing;  the  majority  around.  'riu'V  plan  strik(*s  which 
others  follow,  d'hey  infiltrate  int«>  government  departm<*nts  and 
huH'aus.  'riiey  raise  mohs  to  intimidat(*  national  !»nd  city  fjovern- 
ments.  N(‘ver  has  th<*re  been  any  (pjestion  «»f  a  majority.  ’Phe 
tyranny  of  tiu*  majority  is  to  he  an  outnuxled  aspect  of  naxlern 
society.  It  is  the  tyranny  of  the  little  };roup  of  workers  hxl  hy 
revohitionaries  that  has  become  the  dynamic  factor  in  the  modern 
world.  ('Phis  sentence*  should  lx*  rea<l  twice).  'Phe  effc'ctive  be- 
t?iimin}»:  of  this  occurred  in  l]ur<>p<‘  wh<*n  in  ltM7  b(“nin  was  trans¬ 
ported  acro.x.x  CJermaiiy  fr<un  Switzerlaml  to  Russia  in  a  seah'd  car. 
With  a  haialful  of  follow(*is  b<*niu  sixialized  Russia  and  with  a  few 
haialfuls  his  successors  an*  trviujj:  to  socialize  other  countries,  first  on 
th(*  confines  of  Russia  and  then  elsewh(*ie  in  the  world.  W’lx'n  the 
world  accepts  communism,  it  will  ha\<*  been  mad<‘  into  ;i  p(>lic(‘  state 
an<l  the  people*  held  down  to  the*  force*d  sharitifi  of  scarcity. 

It  is  an  historic  fact  that  the  example*  eef  me>b  rule*  spie*ad  first  tee 
Italy  anel  tlie'ii  tee  (Je'iiuany  and  e)the“r  e*e>unt iie*s  in  the*  pe*riex|  Ib22-‘'..S. 
'Phis  time*  the*  fase*ist  anel  nazi  me>bs  we*re*  in  arms  :i}»:ainst  the*  pre»- 
le*tarian  me>b.  At  that  jxeint  a  heewl  we*nt  up  te>  the*  hifili  he*ave*ns 
abemt  the*  rise*  e>f  fase*ist  fi;anfjste*rism.  in<le*e*el  the*  s|)re*ael  eef  .\me*rie*an 
me*thexls  e)f  {i;aii)!:ste*rs.  bex)tle*«»;Ke*rs.  hiy:hjae  ke*rs,  anel  kiehuii)pe*rs.  In 
truth,  it  was  ne)t  Ame*rie*an  but  Russian  me*thexls  that  e*stablishe‘el 
fase*ism  anel  naziism.  Anel  the*n,  in  the*  pe*riex|  .\me*iie*a  fie)t 

riel  e)f  its  fjanjj;ste*r  pre)ble*m.  while*  Russia  impre>ve*el  he*r  jiangste*!- 
e'euitreel  e»f  the*  Russian  pe*e)|)le*. 

It  e|ex*s  ne)t  re*e|uire*  mue*h  imajfinatiem  tee  se*e*  that  in  the*  afte*rmath  eef 
the*  se*e*e)nel  W’eerlel  War,  the*  se)-ealle*el  “e*e)lel  war,  ”  the*  mineerity  fiiemp 
trie*ks  have*  be*e*n  applie*el  wiele*ly,  freem  Frane*e*  anel  Italy  tee  Burma  anel 
Malaya.  The*  surprising  e*ire  umstane*e*  is  that,  while*  natieenal  gove*rn- 
me*nts  we*ake*n  in  the*ir  sjxuiseership  eef  .seune*  pinkish  feerm  e>f  .seee-ialism 
eer  .seeme*  ele*mex*ratie*  feerm  eef  fase*ism  (sue*h  as  the*  Ne*w  I)e*al).  the 
gre*at  mielelle*  class  een  the*  wheele*  e|ex*s  see  little*  tee  he*l|)  itse*lf.  The* 
e*e*e)ne)mie-  man  is  still  with  us.  he)we*ve*r.  anel  it  is  neet  e*a.sy  to  ee)ne*luele* 
that  he*  will  bite*  the*  elust  witheeut  an  e*ffe)rt  tee  save*  himse*lf. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  possibility  that  the  eeoiioinie  man  (that 
rational  Lw‘ing  in  a  materiahvorld)  will  not  ko  muler  without  a  struKfeie. 
Perhaps  this  eonti'st  will  eome  late  in  America.  Tluai'  is  a  ho|M‘  that 
the  point  of  view  of  the  ('conomic  man,  tlu'  individual  who  would  rely 
upon  self-help  ratlu'r  than  extreme  national  piuiflanee  in  production 
and  consumption,  will  pn'vail  in  America  by  popular  choice  in  a  fre(‘ 
election.  If  that  hopi'  should  fail,  tlaai  the  only  nroursi*  is  a  struggle 
waged  by  small  groups,  tlu*  counti'iparts  of  trade*  unions.  As  u.sual  in 
such  contests,  some  of  tlu*  worst  human  sp(*cinu*ns  would  ri.se  to  tlu* 
top,  and  some  of  tlu*  criminals  would  join  tlu*  ranks  of  (*itlu*r  side. 
The  .spectacle  of  fatlu'r  again.st  .son  and  daught(*r  against  fatlu*r-in-law 
is  not  a  hoiieful  oiu*.  Tlu*  (*nactnu*nt  of  tlu*  Taft-HartU*y  ,\ct  aiul  the 
reiK*al  of  the  La  Guardia-Xorris  Act  have  stiuck  lu'avy  blows  to 
ward  off  civil  war.  but  their  succ(*ss  is  doubtful.  A  nuck'us  of  civil 
war  is  forming. 

If  the  .signs  (»f  tlu*  time  are*  rightly  ie*ael,  tlu-n  seeeeiu*!-  eer  late*r  the* 
e*e‘one)mic  man  (as  lu're*  ele*fine*el)  anel  the*  ne)n-e*e‘enu)mic  man  will  le)e*k 
in  ele*adly  e*e)mbat.  In  re*ality  the*.se*  twee  gremps  shenilel  be*  firm  allie>s. 
for  the*y  supple*nu*nt  eine*  ane)the*r.  But  Marxian  seicialism,  aiele*el  by 
many  e>the*r  ele*vele>pnu*nts,  .seinu*  eef  the*m  ae*aele*mie*,  has  pe)inte*el  the* 
way  te>  a  struggle*.  The*  mielelle*  class  must  be*  e>n  the  ale*rt  if  the* 
civilizatiem  of  aelvane*e*  anel  e>pportunity  is  te>  be*  maintaine*el. 

In  Anu*rie*a  the*  greewth  e>f  fase*ism  was  fae*ilitate*el  by  the  weak  eef  the* 
Brain  Trust  (lb3.‘I-45).  The*re*  was  .set  up  in  the*  pe*rie»el  l‘»3d-do  a 
natiemal  e*apitali.sm  whie*h  was  eenly  the*  first  stage*  eef  fase*ism.  It  ke*pt 
the  ele*me>e*ratie*  lorms  e)f  eeur  inheiitane*(*  but  e*stablishe*el  e*e)ntre)l  e)ve*r 
busiiu*.ss  freem  Washingtein.  The*  weerk  eef  the  Brain  Trust  was  se» 
widely  acce*ptable  be*e*ause*  it  nu*t  the  ne*e*els  eef  see  many  giemps  by 
eloing  se)  much  for  e*ae*h.  If  we  are*  right  in  emr  analysis,  there*  are*  at 
least  two  pha.se*s  in  the*  ele*ve*le)pnu*nt  eef  full-fle*eige*d  fa.se*ism,  nanu*ly, 
the  de*me)cratic  anel  the*  auteicratic.  If  the*  gre*at  seu'ial  struggle  e*e)n- 
tinues,  we  maj’  e*xpe*e*t  the*  auteecratic  phase*  te>  e*nu*rge*  in  Ame*rie*a. 

I  juelge*  that  there  is  at  work  an  unplanne*el  ceninter-re'vedutiem 
which  is  the*  alte*rnative  te)  ceHumunism.  At  the  teep  will  be*  natmnal 
capitalism  em  tlu*  (*e*e>nomic  .siele  anel  elictateirship  em  the*  politie*al  .siele*; 
at  the  beittom  will  be  industrial  fe*udalism  in  large  busine*s.s  units, 
alongsiele  numerous  pe*tty-capitalist  e*nte*rprise*s  which,  like  e*e)rks. 
can  outlast  any  stenin  eir  fleueel. 

National  e*apitalism,  which  has  be*e*n  ele*scribe*d  in  detail  e*lse*whe*re*. 
ne)w  assunu*s  tlu*  im*ele)minance  e)f  private*  bu.siiu*ss  e*nte*rprise*.  .\lso. 
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it  has  already  d(*vel()|)(‘(l  a  system  of  national  control,  sonn'what  after 
tli(‘  manner  of  the  financial  capitalists  of  a  ^(‘neration  ago.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  tin*  Wall  Street  of  tin*  192()’s  was  pr<*paring 
tin*  way  for,  if  not  pointing  the  way  to.  a  !n*w  (*eonomie  and  social 
syst(*m?  Its  control  ov(*r  l)nsiin*ss  has  l)(*(*n  tak(*n  ov(*r  dir(*etly  hy  tin* 
f(*d(*ral  gov<*rnnn*nt,  and  its  failure*  to  h(*lp  work(*rs  ainl  p(*tty  capital¬ 
ists  has  l)(*(*n  triumphantly  mingl(*d  hy  tin*  f(*d<*ral  gov(*rnment  with 
its  .'^u(*e(‘ssful  control  of  industrial  capitalists  to  er<*at(*  a  n(*w  syst(*m. 
Social  proc(*.'<s(*s  an*  d(*vious,  and  we*  e*omnn)nly  fail  te)  se*e*  the*m  as 
the*y  e>pe*rate*. 

In  the)se*  e*emntrie*s  whe*re*  fase*ism  is  vie*te)rie)us,  we*  may  e*xpe*e*t  that 
inte*rnatie)nal  anel  industrial  uniems  whie*h  have*  l)e*e*e>nn*  re*ve)lutie)nary 
will  he*  re*plae*e*el  hy  inele‘|)e*nde*nt  unie)ns  e)r  hy  iinlustrial  e'emneils. 
'rin*  we>rke*rs,  we*  might  e*X|)e*e*t.  wenilel  he*e*e)nn*  a  e‘e)e>|)e*rative*  part  e)f 
the*  husine*ss  unit  rathe*r  than  a  fighting,  elisinte*grating  e*le*nn*nt  in  it. 
To  this  hu.'<ine*ss  unit  the*  wenke*rs  wenilel  le)e)k  fe)r  live*lihe)enl.  he*ne*fits, 
se>e*ial  inte*re‘emrs(*.  anel  eild-age*  .'ie*e*unty.  ddn'ie*  we)nld  he*  ne»  e  he*e*k  te> 
the*  we>rke*rs’  nn>ve*nn‘nt  frenn  aie*a  tei  ar<*a,  tlnnigh  some*  eenistrie-tieni 
wenilel  he*  le>gie*al  and  inele*e*el  has  alre*aely  s(*t  in.  .V  ne*w  henly  e>f  law 
wenilel  ine*vitahly  ;irise‘.  a  e*ustennary  law  e*mhe>elying  the*  i)rae*tie*e*s  eif 
we)rke*rs  anel  e*mple»ye*rs  in  the*  ne*w  e*e)e)|M*rative‘  e*ffent.  Pin*  e'ustennary 
law  eef  the*  fae  teery.  the*  mine*,  the*  railretael,  anel  the*  stene*  wenilel  he*  a 
senire*e*  e>f  se*lf-anel  e*lass-he*lp  whie*h  wen  ke*!*  anel  e*mple)ye*r  might  we*l- 
e*enne*.  d'ln*  wen  ke*r  wenilel  have*  his  e*e*e»nennie*  anel  le*gal  se*e*urity,  anel 
se>e*ie*ty  wenilel  have*  he*e*n  save*el  frenn  e*ennmiinism.  It  wenilel  he*  an 
eeptimist.  inele*e*el,  whe>  wenilel  lenik  upeni  sue*h  an  enele*r  e»f  sen‘ie*ty  with 
reesy  glasse*s.  If  it  shenilel  e*enne*.  we*  wenilel  jiay  a  prie*e*  tor  pre*se*rving 
senne*  e*le*me*nts  e»f  ineliviehial  e*hene*e*  anel  fre*e*elenn. 

Busine*.ss  state*smanship  fits  tightly  intei  the*  ge*ne*ral  pie*ture*.  If  the 
elire*e*t  antie*ipatie>ns  ele>  neet  mate*rialize*.  we*  at  le*ast  shall  have*  a 
halfway  heeuse*  that  is  ve*rv  attrae*tive*,  if  -ilsei  im|)e*rfe*e*t.  If  the*  wense* 
e*enne*s  tei  the*  weerst,  we*  shall  have*  hael  a  hreiael  anel  .safe*  founelatieni 
laiel  lor  inehistrial  leuelalism.  whie*h  will  he*  the*  first  .stene*y  in  the 
strue*ture*  eif  auten-ratie*  fase*ism. 

Whe*n  the*  ve*ste*el  inte*re*sts  eif  lnisine*.ss  anel  eef  the*  e*hureh  ge*t  tei- 
ge*the*r,  it  is  re*a.seniahle*  te)  e*xpe*e*t  .se)me*thing  elrastie*  tei  happe*n.  Heime 
anel  Washingteen  ne*e*el  imt  ae-tually  hennh  Me)se*e)w.  But  uneler  sue*h 
auspie*e*s,  we*  pre*.se*rve*  private*  husine*ss  e*nte*rpri.se*  at  the*  e*x|)e*nse  of  the* 
re*enthre)ne*me*nt  eef  e*e*e*le*siastie‘al  influe*ne*e*  with  its  e*me)tionalism, 
se*ntime*ntalism.  irratienialism,  anel  siipe*rnaturalism. 
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W(‘  can  think  of  business  stalcsinanshij)  as  a  policy  which  leads  t(» 
better  working  and  class  conditions  aiul  th(M(‘for('  as  highly  (h'sirabU*. 
It  might  b(‘  just  anotlua-  iinproviMiKMit  in  a  social  democracy.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  social  (hanocracy  is  to  Ix^conu*  a  back  numb(‘r,  and  if  W(‘ 
are  in  the*  first  (and  d(*mocratic)  ])ha.s(‘  of  national  capitalism,  as 
.s(‘(*ms  to  Ik*  the  case,-  the  significance  of  busin(*ss  statesmanship  may 
Ik*  very  different  from  what  was  originally  (*ontemplated.  \  l:irg«* 
part  of  (‘Vt'iy  mov(*m(‘nt  is  probably  not  perceived,  nnd(‘rsto<Hl,  nor 
(‘vahiated  at  tlu*  tinu*  it  occurs.  'Fhe  larger  import  of  this  presc'iit 
s(“ction  is  to  call  attention  to  the  possible  significance*  of  busin<*.'is 
stati*smanship  in  the*  (*V(*nt  that  national  <‘apitalism  shifts  ov(*r  into  an 
autocratic  jihase*  (fascism). 

In  the  rise*  e)f  the*  ne*w  fase‘ism  in  Ame*rie*a,  if  inele*e*el  it  e)e‘e*urs.  we* 
shall  have*  a  twe»-ste)rie*el  hemse*.  .Vs  has  be*e*n  saiel.  the*  first  ste)re*y 
wenilel  be*  inelustrial  fe*uelalism.  with  its  e*he*e*ks  and  l)alane*e*s  e)f  e‘uste»- 
mary  law.  d'he*  .se*e‘e)nd  ste)re*y  wemlel  be*  natieuial  fa.se*ism,  with  its 
e‘nlighte*ne*el  ele*sj)e)tism  se)  we*lce>me*  te)  the*  rank  anel  file*  e>f  e*itize*ns  whe> 
in  social  turmeiil  wemlel  e*ry  emt  fe»r  law  anel  euele*r.  'rhe*re*  is  ne) 
themght  that  .\me*rie*an  fase*ism  weiulel  be*  e  le).se*ly  patte*rne*el  afte*r  the* 
Italian  meule*!  e)f  the*  “e*e)rpe)rative*  ”  state*,  still  le*ss  afte*r  the*  Cie*rman 
ineule*!  e)f  insane*  Hitle*rism.  .\me*rie*an  fa.se*ism  might  arise*  emt  eef  the* 
Amerie*an  se»il  whie*h,  themgh  mue*h  e*re)eie*el.  is  still  fruitful. 

If  e'eimmunism  is  tee  re*main  vie*te)riems  in  Bus.sia,  .semthe*aste*rn 
Kure)pe*,  anel  impe>ve*rishe*el  Asia,  the*n  we*  shall  have*  the*  two  worhls 
whie*h  se*e*m  te)  be*  the*  le)gie*al  e)ute*e)me*  e)f  a  e‘e)mbinatie)n  e)f  human 
planning  anel  the*  une*e|ual  elistributie)n  e)f  natural  re*.semre*e's.  He)W 
many  ge*ne*ratie)ns  e)f  warfaie*  weeulel  be*  re*e|uire*el  to  ele‘e*iele*  that  ne*ithe*r 
gre)up  e‘e)ulel  e*e)neiue*r  the*  e)the*r  is  epiite*  unkne)wn.  Unele*r  e*xisting 
e‘e)nelitiems,  the*  ve*rv  e*e)ne‘e*pt  e)f  One*  Weirlel  spe*lls  struggle*  anel  a 
struggle  be)th  within  natiems  anel  be*twe*e*n  th(*m. 

In  the*  struggle*  whie-h  is  at  hanel  in  the*  e*e)lel  war  anel  whie*h  thre*ate*ns 
te)  bre*ak  e)ut  in  me)re‘  vie)le*nt  lorm,  the*re*  is  still  an  e)ppe)rtunity  whie*h 
we*  she)ulel  ne)t  mi.ss.  We*  e*an  make*  private*  busine*ss  e*apitalism  inte)  a 
re*ligie)n  e‘e)mparable*  to  its  rival.  e*e)mm,unism.  'Phat  this  we)ulel 
ae*e*e*ntuate*  the*  ele‘gre*e‘  e)f  e*urre*nt  irratie)n:ility  is  ne)t  to  be*  ele*nie*el:  at 
time*s  fire*  e*an  be*  be-st  fe)Ught  with  fire*. 

Olele*r  e‘Xe‘e*utive‘s  may  se*e*  in  busine*.ss  e)nly  pre)fits  anel  hard  we)rk; 
but  ye)unge*r  me*n  ean  grasp  ane)the*r  e*e)ne‘cpt  anel  gle)w  with  a  ne*w 
warmth.  .Vfte*r  all,  busine*.ss  is  re'ally,  ele)wn  be*i)e*ath  the*  surfae-e*.  a 
ve*nture*  in  e  ivilizatie)n  anel  e  ulture*  whie*h  must  be*  su|)pe)rte*el  anel  maele* 
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to  tjrow.  It  is  ji  cluillcuKF  to  all  to  carry  on  tla*  gcxxl  work  of  earning 
profits  tltrou^;h  serving  the  pnhlie  in  a  selhas’  market  and  getting 
little  more  than  tin*  satisfaction  of  serving  tlu*  j)nl)lic  in  a  Iniycas’ 
mark(‘t.  Business  offers  to  administrators  a  chance  to  employ  m«*n. 
satisfy  human  wants,  and  support  a  governm(*nt.  Kvery  time  a 
business  man  fails,  he  gains  a  n<*w  opportunity  for  struggle.  Kvery 
tinu'  he  succee<ls,  he  can  shift  to  a  new  fi<*ld  of  con(|uest.  He  may  or 
may  not  win  profits,  but  at  least  he  can  be  a  good  comman<lei'. 
Washington  lost  ne.arly  all  the  batth's,  biH  he  won  the  war.  dhe 
venture  that  is  busitie.'^s  may  come  home  to  us  wh(*n  wc  sec  it  in  its 
tru(‘  perspective. 

riie  youth  who  goes  around  the  world  for  a  chance  to  try  hi> 
stnaigth  may  find  the  op|)ortunity  at  hoiiH*  in  his  fathei's  shop. 
'Phe  lad  who  wants  to  (“iigage  in  social  service,  and  win  the  api)roval  <jf 
his  fellows,  can  g»»  into  busine.s.^  with  th(>  assured  feeling  that  he  is 
<‘ntering  the  gr(‘atest  .social  servi<-e  yet  devis<*d.  In  this  mochan 
world  and  in  this  ikav  land,  it  is  our  privih'ge  not  only  to  have  carried 
private  business  to  the  greatest  heights  but  to  have  lM*gun  at  last  to 
gain  an  insight  into  what  private  busiia'ss  m<‘ans  for  civilization. 
He  who  fights  for  private  business  fights  for  democra<*y  and  for 
freedom.  If  the  war  shotild  be  lost  to  us,  we  cannot  have  the  con- 
.solation  that  tla*  stniggle  was  a  matter  of  little  moment,  for  private 
busine.ss,  political  dcmocra<‘y.  and  C'hristian  religi<ni  all  go  down 
together. 
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